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ZIMRI SCATES 


What more beautiful word-picture 
can be drawn than that of a well 
rounded, perfect life! In it there is 
poetry, romance, a sermon, and a 
story. It is an example for youth 
to emulate. A magazine sketch is 
but the outline, the salient points, 
the ends accomplished. One must 
read between the lines the toil, the 
effort, the struggle, and the final suc- 
cess,—the influence of friends, the 
native integrity of character, the 
power to resist temptation, and the 
desire to do good,—which make ‘‘ an 
honest man the noblest work of 
God.” 

A few years ago Mr. Zimri S. Wal- 
lingford, of Dover, was sketched as 
follows in ** Successful New Hamp- 
shire Men,” by Hon. Joshua G. Hall: 

“Famous as the small farming towns 
of New Hampshire have been in pro- 
ducing men eminent in the learned 
professions, they have not been less 
prolific in furnishing young men who 
have achieved distinction and borne 
great sway in what are recognized as 
the more practical business pursuits. 


WALLINGFORD. 


Inventors, constructors, skilled arti- 
sans, the men who have taken the 
lead in developing our manufacturing 
interests and bringing toward perfec- 
tion intricate processes, those who 
have increased the volume of trade at 
home and abroad, and have become 
merchant princes, have come, as a 
rule, from the plain farm-houses and 
common schools of our thousand hill- 
sides. The stern virtues, the rigid 
frugality, and the unflagging industry 
always insisted on in the home life, 
supplemented by the limited but in- 
tensely practical learning gained in 
the district school, have furnished 
successive generations of young men, 
compact, firm, and robust in their 
whole make-up, strong of body, clear 
and vigorous of mind, the whole im- 
press and mold of their moral natures 
in. harmony with right doing. These 
men have been a permeating force 
for good through all classes of our 
population, and towers of strength in 
our national life. The life of the sub- 
ject of this sketch is a well rounded 
example of such young men. 
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‘*Zimri Scates Wallingford, the son 
of Samuel and Sallie (Wooster) Wal- 
lingford, was born in Milton, in the 
county of Strafford, October 7, 1816. 

‘** Nicholas Wallington, who came, 
when a boy, in the ship ‘ Confidence,’ 
of London, to Boston, in the year 
1638, settled in Newbury, Mass., 
where he married, August 30, 1654, 
Sarah, daughter of Henry and Bridget 
Travis, who was born in 1636. He 
was captured on a sea voyage, and 
never returned; and his estate was 
settled in 1684. With his children 
(of whom he had eight) the surname 
became Wallingford. 

** John Wallingford, son of the emi- 
grant Nicholas, born in 1659, married 
Mary, daughter of Judge John and 
Mary Tuttle, of Dover, N. H.; but 
he lived in that part of Rowley, Mass., 
now known as Bradford. He had 
seven children; one of these was 
Hon. Thomas Wallingford, of that 
part of ancient Dover afterwards 
Somersworth, and now known as 
Rollinsford, who was one of the 
wealthiest and most eminent men of 
the province, associate justice of the 
supreme court from 1748 until his 
death, which took place at Ports- 
mouth, August 4, 1771. The eldest 
son of John Wallingford, and grand- 
son of the emigrant, was John Wal- 
lingford, born December 14, 1688, 
settled in Rochester, N. H., and be- 
came an extensive land-owner. His 
will, dated October 7, 1761, was 
proved January 17, 1762. His son, 
Peter Wallingford, who inherited the 
homestead and other land in Roches- 
ter (then including Milton), made his 
will April 18, 1771, which was proved 
August 24, 1773. His son, David 
Wallingford, settled upon the lands 
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in Milton, then a wilderness. He 
died in 1815, being the father of 
Samuel Wallingford, who was father 
of Zimri S. 

Upon his mother’s side Mr. Wal- 
lingford is descended from Rev. Will- 
iam Worcester, the first minister of 
the church in Salisbury, Mass., and 
ancestor of the eminent New England 
family of that name or its equivalent, 
Wooster. Lydia Wooster, great-aunt 
of Mr. Wallingford, was the wife of 
Gen. John Sullivan, of Durham, 
major-general in the army of the 
Revolution, and the first governor of 
the state of New Hampshire; she 
was mother of Hon. George Sullivan, 
of Exeter, who was attorney-general 
of this state for thirty years. 

In 1825 the father of Mr. Walling- 
ford died, leaving his widow with 
four children, of which this son, then 
nine years of age, was the eldest. 
At the age of twelve he commenced 
learning the trade of a country black- 
smith. When he had wrought for 
his master as his boyish strength 
would allow for two years, he deter- 
mined not to be content with being 
simply a blacksmith, and entered the 
machine-shop of the Great Falls Man- 
ufacturing Company, at Great Falls, 
N. H., and served a full apprentice- 
ship at machine-building there, in 
Maryland, Virginia, and in the city 
of Philadelphia. 

August 27, 1840, Mr. Wallingford 
married Alta L. G. Hilliard, daughter 
of Rev. Joseph Hilliard, pastor of 
the Congregational church in Ber- 
wick, Maine, from 1796 to 1827. 
Their children have been (1) John O. 
Wallingford, who was sergeant-major, 
and became lieutenant in the Fif- 
teenth N. H. Volunteers, in the War of 
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the Rebellion; was severely wounded 
in the assault on Port Hudson; and 
was afterwards captain in the Eigh- 
teenth N. H., an officer of great 
merit, whose death at his home in 
Dover, March 23, 1872, was the re- 
sult of disease contracted in his war 
service. (2) Mary C., now wife of 
Sidney A. Phillips, Esq., counsellor- 
at-law in Framingham, Mass.; (3) 
Julia, now wife of Mr. C. S. Cart- 
land, of Dover.” 

Having thoroughly mastered his 
trade, Mr. Wallingford settled in the 
village of Great Falls, and went into 
the employ of a manufacturing com- 
pany. During one evening he was 
led by one of his youthful companions 
into a church, where he listened to an 
eloquent temperance address by a 
Methodist minister. Becoming then 
and there convinced of the right and 
justice of the temperance cause, he 
upheld its principles firmly by word 
and precept until the end of his life. 
Shortly after, he was interested in 
religion. By persons of judgment, he 
was strongly urged to prepare himself 
for the ministry, as he gave promise 
of oratorical ability ; but he felt con- 
vinced that his true sphere was 
among the workers and toilers, and 
with them he took his place. Before 
joining the church, however, he came 
under the influence of those apostles 
of anti-slavery who were seeking a 
revolution in church and state, to 
ameliorate the condition of the bond- 
man. His views did not harmonize 
with those of authority in church cir- 
cles, leaders as well in secular affairs, 
and he found it for his interest to 
seek a new field of labor in the neigh- 
boring town of Dover. So strong 
was the belief that machinery con- 
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structed by anti-slavery labor would 
be found defective, imperfect, and 
unavailable, that his new employers 
were warned against having so dan- 
gerous a man about their premises as 
an abolitionist. —Eb. 

‘*In 1844 Mr. Wallingford entered 
the employ of the Cocheco Manufac- 
turing Company, Dover, N. H., as 
master machine-builder, and remained 
in that capacity until 1849. During 
that period Mr. Wallingford and a 
partner, by contract, constructed new 
machinery, cards, looms, dressing- 
frames, and nearly everything neces- 
sary for the reéquipment of the mills. 
The then new and large mill at Sal- 
mon Falls was also supplied with the 
new machinery necessary, in the 
same manner. 

“In 1849 he became superintendent 
of the company’s mills, under the 
then agent, Captain Moses Paul, and 
upon the death of that gentleman 
was, on the first day of August, 1860, 
appointed agent of the company. He 
continued to fill that office until his 
death. Taking into account the great 
social and public influence as well as 
the recognized ability with which his 
predecessor had for many years ad- 
ministered the affairs of the Cocheco 
company, the magnitude of its opera- 
tions, the force and grasp of mind 
necessary to carry on its affairs suc- 
cessfully, it was evident to all familiar 
with the situation, upon the death of 
Captain Paul, that no ordinary man 
could occupy the place with credit to 
himself, or with the respect of the 
public, or to the satisfaction of the 
corporation. 

“ Fully conscious of the responsibili- 
ty assumed, and full of the detemina- 
tion which an ardent nature is capable 
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of, not only to maintain the reputa- 
tion of his company but to extend its 
operations and raise the standard of 
its manufactured goods, it is not over- 
stating the fact to say that in the last 
twenty years few manufacturing com- 
panies have made greater strides in 
the extent of their works, in the qual- 
ity of their goods, or their reputation 
in the great markets, than has the 
Cocheco under the management of 
Mr. Wallingford. Always strong 
financially, its wheels have never, 
during that time, been idle in any 
season of panic or monetary depres- 
sion. Honorable, and ever generous 
to all its employés, its machinery has 
never stopped for a day at the de- 
mand of any organized strike. The 
pride as well as the main business 
interest of Dover, Mr. Wallingford al- 
ways made his company popular with 
the people; its word proverbially is 
as good as its bond. The importance 
of the work is seen in the fact that 
the mills were, when Mr. Wallingford 
took charge, of a so-called capacity 
of fifty-seven thousand spindles; it 
is now one hundred and twenty thou- 
sand ; and the reputation of the goods 
is world-wide. Twelve hundred ope- 
ratives are on the books of the corpo- 
ration. 

**To a stranger to the home life of 
Dover, these results seem the great 
life-work of Mr. Wallingford; but 
such an one, in making up his esti- 
mate, will fail to do justice to some 
of the elements of character which 
have, by skilful adaptation, contrib- 
uted to so great success. ‘To one so 
observing, the marked traits of the 
individual are lost sight of in the re- 
sults of his career. To those only 
who were personally familiar with the 
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individual, are the real elements of 
success apparent. Of course, without 
the strong common-sense and good 
judgment which we sum up as ‘ busi- 
ness sagacity, Mr. Wallingford’s 
successes would have been failures ; 
but, to one familiar with his daily life 
for a score of years, it is apparent 
that the crowning excellence of his 
life, and the power which supplement- 
ed his mental force and rounded out 
his life, was his stern moral sense. 

** Perhaps the most noticeable trait 
in his character from childhood was 
his love of justice and right, and his 
hatred of wrong and injustice in all 
its forms. Under such a man, 
employé, no matter how humble his 
position, was deprived 


ho 


of his just 
consideration ; no interest of his cor- 
poration was allowed to ask from the 
public authorities any indulgence or 
advantage not fairly to be accorded 
to the smallest tax-paver. Had he 
gone no further than to insist on this 
exact counterpoise of right and inter- 
em- 
ployé, and between the interest rep- 
resented by him and the public inter- 
est, his course would have stood out 
in marked contrast with the conduct 
of too many clothed with the brief 
authority of corporate power. Had 
this strict observance of the relative 


est as between employer and 


rights of all concerned been as nicely 
regarded by associated capital gener- 
ally as it has been by the Cocheco 
company under the management of 
Mr. Wallingford and his lamented 
predecessor, no ‘brotherhood’ for 
the protection of labor, no ‘ strikes ’ 
organized and pushed to bring too 
exacting employers to their senses 
and to an observance of the common 
rights of humanity, would have had 
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an existence, and none would have 
had occasion to view with jealous eye 
the apprehended encroachment of 


corporate power on private right. 


But while so insisting on justice in 
everything, no man had a kindlier 
vein of character, or a warmer sym- 


pathy for deserving objects of char- 
ity. Impulsive naturally, no dis- 
tressed individual or deserving cause 
appealed to him in vain, or long 
awaited the open hand of a cheer- 
ful giver. 

‘* To a man so endowed by nature, 
so grounded in right principles, and 
so delighting in the exercise of a 
warm Christian charity, we may nat- 
urally expect the result that we see 
in this man’s life,—success in his 
undertakings, the high regard of all 
who knew him, and the _ kindliest 
relations between the community at 
large and the important private in- 
terests represented by him in his 
official capacity. 

‘* Fifty years ago, when the subject 
of this sketch, a mere child, was leav- 
ing his widowed mother’s side to 
learn his trade, the public mind was 
just beginning to be aroused from its 
long lethargy to a consideration of 
the abolition of slavery in the United 
States. The sleep of men over the 
subject had been long, and their con- 
sciences seem hardly to have suffered 
a disturbing dream. Church as well 
as state was a participator in the sys- 
tem, and with unbecoming haste rose 
up to put beyond its fellowship and 
pale the first agitators of emancipa- 
tion. Garrison had just been re- 
leased, through the kindness of Ar- 
thur Tappan, from an imprisonment 
of forty-nine days in Baltimore jail, 
for saying in a newspaper that the 
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taking of a cargo of negro slaves 
from Baltimore to New Orleans was 
an act of ‘domestic piracy, and 
was issuing the first number of the 
Liberator, taking for his motto, ‘ My 
country is the world, my countrymen 
are all mankind,’ and declaring, ‘I 
am in earnest. I will not equivocate. 
I will not excuse. I will not retreat 
a single inch. I will be heard.’ 

‘* The agitation of the abolition of 
slavery, which was to end only with 
emancipation, had thus begun. The 
discussion found its way into the 
public prints, and among the think- 
ing circles of all rural New England. 
The blacksmith’s apprentice read 
what the newspapers had to say, and 
listened to the neighborhood discus- 
sions on the great question. His 
sense of justice and humanity was 
aroused, and he adopted the motto 
and declaration of purpose as an- 
nounced by Garrison ; and from early 
youth till the time when Lincoln’s 
proclamation assured the full success 
of the object aimed at, Mr. Walling- 
ford was the earnest friend of the 
slave and the active promoter of all 
schemes looking to his emancipation. 
With Garrison, Phillips, 
Douglass, Rogers, 


Parker, 
and the other 
leading anti-slavery men, he was a 
hearty co-worker, and for years on 
terms of warm personal friendship. 
‘** During the winter of 1849-50, 
Hon. Jeremiah Clemens, of Alabama, 
made a speech in the United States 
senate, in which he claimed that 
Northern mechanics and _ laborers 
stood upon a level with Southern 
slaves, and that the lot of the latter 
was, in fact, enviable, when compared 
with that of the former classes. This 
speech at once called out from Hon. 
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John P. Hale, then a member of the 
senate, a reply in keeping with the 
demands of the occasion, and with 
the great powers of Mr. Hale as an 
orator. Soon after, a meeting of the 
mechanics of Dover was held, at 
‘which Mr. Wallingford presided, and 
at which resolutions expressing the 
feelings of the meeting toward Mr. 
Clemens’s speech were passed, and a 
copy presented to that gentleman by 
Mr. Wallingford. Upon the receipt 
of these resolutions, Senator Clem- 
ens published in the New York Her- 
ald a letter addressed to Mr. Walling- 
ford, propounding ten questions. 
These questions were framed, evi- 
dently, with the design, not so much 
of getting information about the act- 
ual condition of the workingmen of 
the free states, as to draw from Mr. 
Wallingford some material that could 
be turned to the disadvantage of 
free labor. Mr. Wallingford replied 
through the press, February 6, 1850, 
in a letter which at once answered 
the impulsive and haughty ‘ owner of 
men,’ and triumphantly vindicated 
our system of free labor. For direct- 
ness of reply, density, and clearness 
of style, few published letters have 
equalled it. It must have afforded 
Mr. Clemens material for reflection, 
and it is not known that he after- 
wards assailed the workingmen of the 
nation. 

‘* From the formation of the Repub- 
lican party, Mr. Wallingford was one 
of its active supporters. Though no 
man was more decided in his political 
convictions, or more frank in giving 
expression to them, no one was more 
tolerant of the opinions of others, or 
more scrupulous in his methods of po- 


litical warfare. Despising the tricks 
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of the mere partisan, and abhorring 
politics as a trade, he was always 
content to rest the success of his 
party on an open, free discussion of 
the issues involved. Not deeming it 
consistent with his obligations to 
his company to spend his time in the 
public service, he refused to accede 
to the repeated propositions of his 
political friends to support him for 
important official positions; but he 
was a member of the Constitutional 
Convention of 1876, and presidential 
elector for 1876, casting his vote for 
Hayes and Wheeler. He was for 
many years president of the Savings 
Bank for the County of Strafford, a 
director of the Strafford National 
Bank, presideat of the Dover Library 
Association, and a director in the 
Dover & Winnepesaukee Railroad. 
In his religious belief, Mr. Walling- 
ford was a Unitarian, and an active 
member of the Unitarian society of 
Dover.” 

After a long and painful illness, 
Mr. Wallingford died at his residence 
in Dover, May 28, 1886. He had 
been confined to his house since the 
middle of the previous fall, and dur- 
ing all those weeks and months of 
alternate hope and gloom had been 
most tenderly nursed and cared for 
by the wife of his youth, his daugh- 
ter, and a niece, one of whom was in 
constant attendance upon him. Ev- 
erything in the power of mortal man 
was done to restore him to health. 
All that money and affection could 
possibly do was brought into requisi- 
tion for his recovery ; but the disease 
was too stubborn to yield, and final- 
ly overcame his robust constitution. 

From Foster’s Daily Democrat we 
make the following extracts : 
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As a public-spirited, noble - hearted, 
whole-souled citizen and gentleman, he 
was the peer of the best in the land. 
There never was anything small or nar- 
row in his character or career. He was 
the advocate of every commendable en- 
terprise, and foremost champion of good 
words and works in Dover and the com- 
munity generally. He took a high and 
broad view of everything, and there was 
no streak or sign of anything small or nar- 
row in his big soul. We knew him well, 
we might say intimately, and have spent 
hours and hours in conversation with him, 
first and last, and dealt with him in vari- 
ous ways. He was sympathetic and char- 
itable; and if at any time he did any 
wrong to anybody, all it was necessary to 
do was to point it out, and his broad and 
generous heart gave an immediate and 
sympathetic response, and all was right 
again as soon as possible. His heart was 
wide open to every worthy benevolence, 
and his warmest sympathies were respon- 
sive to the demand of every worthy char- 
ity. His sturdy integrity was never chal- 
lenged, and nobody had occasion to ques- 
tion it. He had some of the strongest 
elements of a noble character. He was 
always noted for his strong common- 
sense ; and this, coupled with the elements 
of strong moral conviction which marked 
his career, stamped his character as one 
of exceptionally robust, moral, and in- 
tellectual vigor. 

There is and will be no disagreement 
in the opinion that Dover has lost one of 
its most conspicuous, able, useful, and 
worthy citizens; a man whose voice and 
influence were always for the public good ; 
a man of sturdy character, good common- 
sense, and true to life and all its great 
aims and aspirations. He was generous, 
magnanimous, charitable, and noble in 
his manhood and in all the aspirations of 
his soul. We only give faint expression 
to the universal regret and sorrow over 
his demise. One of the very best of all 
the good and noble and honored citizens 
of Dover has departed. He will be sorely 
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missed in this community. No death 
could have caused a greater void. His 
position gave him knowledge, influence, 
and strength with this people, but he 
never could have acquired either without 
an essentially strong and stalwart char- 
acter of his own. He will be missed by 
everybody, and tears of universal sorrow 
will moisten the last resting-place of the 
noble and worthy dead. 


During his illness many tokens of 
personal attachment to him were man- 
ifested. It has been said of him that 
he was tolerant. He so won the 
good-will of the Catholic employés of 
the company, that the whole Catholic 
congregation, led by their priest, dur- 
ing his sickness are said to have fall- 
en on their knees and devoutly prayed 
for the recovery of ** their friend and 
father.” He was the first agent of a 
manufacturing company in New Eng- 
land to recognize the scruples of his 
employés against working on church 
holidays. Personally he was as sym- 
pathetic and tender as a woman in all 
cases of affliction, his benevolence, 
charity, and financial aid being felt 
by all in need. 

Parker Pillsbury, with whom Mr. 
Wallingford was for many years as- 
sociated on terms of intimacy in those 
days when to maintain anti-slavery 
principles meant personal sacrifice, 
has always cherished the friendship 
of early manhood, and has continued 
his friendly relations with the family 
for two score years. He thinks one 
of the finest traits of his departed 
friend’s character was his modesty, 
his lack of ostentation. ‘* He was a 
model husband, a model father, and 
a model head of the household. He 
endeared all to him with whom he 
associated ; even his servants delight- 
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ed to serve him with alacrity. He 
was thoughtful and considerate of all 
about him, and gained the esteem 
and good-will of all with whom he 
came in contact. The many hundred 
working people under his charge were 
contented, happy, and proud of their 
superintendent ; he held their good- 
will and affection without an apparent 
effort. He sought out cases of want, 
and quietly ministered to the needy. 
He was a charming man in every 
relation of life, and is worthy of the 
highest eulogy.” 

Mr. Wallingford’s sense of right 
and duty often interfered with his 
financial success He believed that 
His 


He favor- 


**One with God is a majority.” 
humanity extended to all. 


ed the law protecting the rights of 
school children, and 


always main- 







Majestically on the Lake 
The stately steamer ploughs her way ; 
The foamy wavelets in her wake, 
As on we ride to Alton Bay. 
The little islands, here and there, 
Like emeralds or jasper seem ; 
The mountains in the distance wear 
The glorious sunlight’s golden gleam. 
The foliage, on either shore, 
Reflected in the water clear, 
The smiling heavens arching o’er, 
The gentle breezes wafted near, 
Fill with delight our every sense : 
How fair! we cry;—how bright the 
morn! 
Ah! this is surely recompense 
For all the cares of days agone. 


Winnipiseogee—noble Lake! 
What wonder that we fain would be 
Soothed by thy charms, and often take 
A day from toil to spend with thee! 
What wonder that we feel the power 


Winnitpiseogee. 


WINNIPISEOGEE. 


By Virerinia C. Horus. 






tained a great interest in their wel- 
fare. 

What richer inheritance can a fa- 
ther leave to his children than a well 
ordered life devoted to the welfare of 
his fellow-men? What nobler monu- 
ment can he have erected than the 
impress upon his generation, his mem- 
ory cherished in the hearts of many 
thousand friends, and his deeds of 
kindness and thoughtfulness a con- 
stantly recurring memento of him? 

During his last sickness he dis- 
played his patience, his fortitude, his 
resignation to the inevitable, his sym- 
pathy for his sorrowing family, his 
desire to be useful to those dependent 
upon him at home, in the mills, and 
in the city—a ** ruling passion strong 
in death.” He lived out the allotted 
span of life, and is now at rest. 


Which Nature gave thee at thy birth, 
And, ‘neath the influence of the hour, 
Proclaim thy praises and thy worth! 
In years agone, the red man, too, 
Traversed thy shores, and quickly sped 
Across thee in his light canoe 
At evening gray and morning red. 
And wert thou then as fair as now, 
O gem among our granite hills, 
And in thy different lights couldst thou 
Control his savage moods and wills ? 
I fancy that the moons of yore, 
Illumining thy placid face, 
Drew dusky warriors on the shore 
And maidens to their trysting-place ; 
That then, as now, the tale so old 
Was told, as, floating on thy tide, 
The maiden shy and lover bold, 
In birch canoe sat side by side. 
So, still we will thy praises sing, 
And revel in thy sweet delights ; 
Still shall the mountain echoes ring 
Through sunlit days and moonlit nights. 


Landmarks in Ancient Dover. 
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LANDMARKS IN ANCIENT DOVER AND THE TOWNS WHICH 
HAVE SPRUNG THEREFROM. 


By Mary P. Tuompson. 


Remove not the ancient landmark which thy fathers have set —Proverbs xxii, 28. 


The following compilation was be- 
gun several years ago, and was at 
first confined to the old localities at 
Oyster River. But the necessary re- 
searches led to a wider field that final- 
lv embraced the whole of ancient Do- 
ver—which township, it must be re- 
membered, originally comprised not 
only the present city of that name, but 
the towns of Somersworth, Rollins- 
ford, Madbury, Durham, Lee, a part 
of New Market, a part of Newington, 
and a small piece of Greenland. 

Before this work could be complet- 
ed, Dr. Ham published his ‘+ Locali- 
ties of Ancient Dover,” which covers 
the same ground; and so ably does 
he treat of the most important places 
which the present writer had in her 
own list, that anything further on the 
subject at first seemed unnecessary. 
But there still remain a few localities 
omitted in his work,-some unavoida- 
ble mistakes of his to be rectified, 
and several additional facts to be 
given. To these, by way of partial 
indemnification, the writer has added 
some localities of a later day, and 
begs leave to present them to the pub- 
lic, that none of the old names which 
served as landmarks to our fathers 
may be suffered to die out, but may 
ever be held in faithful remembrance. 

And here it is only proper to say 


that the writer. as well as the public 
in general, is greatly indebted for a 
knowledge of the old localities of Do- 
ver and its vicinity to the Rev. Dr. A. 
H. Quint’s “ Historical Memoranda,” 
which embody a vast amount of re- 
search that can only be appreciated 
by those who have attempted to glean 
in the same field. 


Apams’s Pornt. This point is on 
the Durham shore, at the Narrows, 
between Great and Little bays. It 
received its present name from Elder 
John Adams, the late owner, a de-* 
scendant of the Rev. Joseph Adams, 
the first settled minister at Newing- 
ton, who was the uncle of John Ad- 
ams, second president of the United 
States. (See Matthews’ Neck.) 
Ampier’s Istanps. The islands 
which bear this name lie off Durham 
Point, near the mouth of Oyster river. 
They are so called on Emerson’s map 
of 1805.2. The name is derived from 
Elder John Ambler, an early settler, 
who lived in the vicinity of the Point. 
He was chosen deacon o/ the Oyster 
River church October 19, 1718, and 
ordained as elder November 16, 
1721. One of these is known as Bick- 
ford’s island and another as Mathes 
island, from old families’on the neigh- 


1 Emerson’s map, often referred to in these Landmarks, was drawn in 1805 by Mr. Andrew Emerson, of 


Durham, an authorized surveyor. 


It is the oldest map of this town that has come to light. Unfortunate- 


ly only a fragment now remains; but this is of the Durham shore, and gives the ancient names of several 


localities. 
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boring shore. A third is called Sas- 
safras island. 

Arxinson Hitt. This hill is near 
the old Pascataqua bridge, on the line 
between"Dover and Madbury, and is 
so named from the Hon. William K. 
Atkinson, who owned a farm here. 
It was previously called ‘*Laighton 
Hill,” and is often mentioned by this 
name in the Madbury records—a name 
derived from former residents, de- 
scendants of Thomas Layton, of the 
Dover Combination of 1640. The 
Atkinson house is in Madbury, and 
the Laighton house in Dover. The 
road from the old bridge to Dover 
runs between them. 

This height affords an admirable 
view of the neighboring waters, ex- 
tending from the mouth of Oyster 
river and the opening into Little bay, 
to a great distance down the Pascat- 
*aqua. The river directly in front is 
nearly a mile in width, and dotted by 
islands, two of which once formed 
links in the Pascataqua bridge; and 
beyond the broad expanse are the 
beautifully varied shores of Newing- 
ton. Daniel Webster, who often 
crossed Atkinson hill on his way to 
and from Portsmouth when it was 
court time at Dover, declared this 
view unsurpassed by any other in 
New England. 

Barpapoes. This name was given 
about two hundred years ago to a dis- 
trict on the present borders of Dover 
and Madbury, that comprised Barba- 
does Marsh, Barbadoes Pond, Barba- 
does Spring, and Barbadoes Woods. 
Only one spring of this name appears 
to have been mentioned in early times, 
but at a later day all the springs of 
this vicinity, four or five in number, 

were comprised under the name of 


> 


** Barbadoes springs.” They are now 
sometimes called Kelley’s springs. 
They are south-east of the pond, and 
are of importance as the source from 
which the Dover aqueduct gets its 
supply of water. 

Barbadoes Woods originally com- 
prised a large extent of woodland. 
John Wingate, in his will of 1714, 
gives his son Edmund thirty acres in 
Barbadoes woods, which, according 
to a deed from Simon and Joanna 
Wingate to their brother Moses in 
1736, were on the south side of the 
road that led from Barbadoes spring. 
Thomas Hanson, of Dover, in his will 
of September 18, 1728, gives his son 
Timothy sixty acres in Barbadoes 
woods. March 23, 1752, Henry Bick- 
ford, of Dover, sold Daniel Hayes 
twenty-eight acres in Barbadoes 
woods in two lots. One was next 
the Wingate land, on the south side 
of ** Barbadoes highway.” One side 
of this lot extended to Bellamy river. 
It is now owned by Mr. George O. 
Hayes. 

The name of Barbadoes was no 
doubt given by one of the early land- 
owners here, who was interested in 
shipping or the West India trade. In 
those days there was much intercourse 
between New England and the Island 
of Barbadoes. The Rev. James Par- 
ker, minister at Strawberry Bank in 
1642, went to Barbadoes, and settled 
there. Richard Cutt, of Portsmouth, 
for a time lived there, and there mar- 
ried his first wife. The Vaughans of 
Portsmouth traded with Barbadoes ; 


and there died Cutt, son of William ’ 


Vaughan, and grandson of Richard 
Cutt. One of the early Hansons, of 
Dover, according to tradition, mar- 
ried there. Nicholas Follet, of Oys- 
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ter River (now Durham), commanded 
a brigantine that sailed between Ports- 
mouth and Barbadoes in 1692. And 
‘* John Follet of Barbadoes” is spoken 
of in 1710. 

Antipas Boyes, the brother-in-law 
of Valentine Hill of Oyster River, 
traded with Barbadoes; and there, 
about 1706, died his son Antipas, Jr., 
whose estate fell to his cousin, Na- 
thaniel Hill of Oyster River, son of 
Valentine. 

Capt. Samuel Alcock commanded 
the ship Richard and Margaret, bound 
for Barbadoes from Portsmouth in 
1700; and the Rev. John Pike, in his 
journal, speaks of his son Nathaniel’s 
coming from Barbadoes November 22, 
1709. 

The Island of Barbadoes was also 
in early times a place of refuge for 
those who could not live under the 
rigid government of our colonies. 
Several of the early Quakers of Mas- 
sachusetts made their escape there 
about 1661. Wm. Vassal, and some 
of his friends of liberal principles, 
went there still earlier. 

Barbadoes seems likewise to have 
been the Puritan slave-market. The 
poor Southwick children, of Salem, 
after their parents had been barba- 
rously disposed of (1661), were or- 
dered to be sold as slaves in Barba- 
does.* Many Indians, too, were sent 
there. Montowampate, the sachem 
of Saugus, and relative by marriage 
of Kancamagus (John Hodgkins) ,— 
possibly one of the victims of Col. 
Waldron’s treachery to tue Indians 


1 Hannah Hill married Antipas Boyes. 
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in 1676,—was sold as a slave in Bar- 
badoes. 

Bartietr Faris. A mill-privilege 
at Bartlett falls on Little river, half 
a mile from Lee hill, is spoken of 
April 5, 1838. These falls are to- 
wards the mouth of the river, below 
the so-called Little River mill. The 
name is derived from the former own- 
ers, descendants of the Bartletts and 
Cilleys of Nottingham. 

Bearp’s Creek. This is an inlet 
from Oyster river on the north side, 
about half a mile below Durham falls. 
It was so called as early as 1672, and 
doubtless much earlier, as Wm. Beard 
owned land at Oyster River before 
June 16, 1640. His garrison stood a 
quarter of a mile east of the creek. 

There was a public landing-place at 
the head of Beard’s creek as early as 
1689, in which year a road was laid 
out from it, extending to Newtown.: 
The town of Durham conveyed this 
landing-place to Jonathan Woodman 
in 1779. (See Brown's Hill.) This 
creek is often called ‘* Woodman’s 
creek” in the Durham records, being 
partly bordered by the land attached 
to Woodman’s garrison. 

Beaver Dam. Dr. Ham inquires 
for ‘* Little Beaver Dam.” There are 
traces of several beaver dams in Dur- 
ham, the most perfect of which is to 
be found near the head of Beard’s 
creek, beneath the tongue of high 
land where the Woodmans are buried, 
popularly known as the ** Indian bury- 
ing-ground.” 

Beck’s Sup. This was a landing- 


2? Cromwell, after the battle of Dunbar in 1650, sent hundreds of prisoners to Barbadoes “ to be sold to 
the best advantage,’’ and ‘‘ God’s blessing on the same,”’ impiously adds his commissioner in a letter of 
instructions. And the Rodman family, of Rhode Island, are descended from John Rodman, a Quaker, 


who was banished from Ireland in Cromwell's time, and took refuge in Barbadoes. 
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place on Fore river, so named for 
Henry Beck? of the Dover Combina- 
tion of 1640. A road was laid out 
March 16, 1721-’22, from ‘ High 
street” to this slip, evidently to fa- 
cilitate access to the ferry which 
Nicholas Harford had, in 1717, been 
licensed to run from Beck’s Slip to 
Kittery, that is, to the opposite shore 
of Fore river; for Kittery then ex- 
tended up the Newichawannock, and 
included the present towns of Eliot, 
Berwick, and South Berwick. 

Dr. Quint speaks of Beck’s Cove as 
on the western side of Dover Neck, 
near the place where, about 1634, the 
first meeting-house was erected. 

Beecu Hirt. This hill is on the 
confines of Durham and Madbury, 
near Lee. The beech trees have all 
disappeared, but this does not justify 
those who write the name as ‘+ Beach 
hill.” On the upper side stood the 
house of Paul Chesley, in the middle 
of last century. 


When Lee was sep- 
arated from Durham, January 17, 
1766, the line of division began at 
Paul Chesley’s house at Beech hill; 
then ran north six degrees east to the 
line between Durham and Madbury, 


etc. When the bounds were peram- 
bulated in 1798, the line began at the 
place ‘* where the house of Paul Ches- 
ley stood.” 

Bettamy Hook. 
Mill.) 

Biacksnake Hit. This hill is in 
Durham, at the upper side of ‘* Oys- 
ter River freshet,” on the farm of 
Mr. Benjamin Thompson. 

Bioopy Pornt. The story gener- 
ally related to account for the name 
of Bloody Point seems ridiculously 


(See Demerit’s 
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inadequate to explain an appellation 
of such tragical import. But the real 
history, too long to be given here, is 
not of a mere bloodless encounter be- 
tween Neale and Wiggin in 1632, but 
of a far more serious contest about 
rival patents that involved the title to 
all the lands along the Pascataqua. 
Capt. Wiggin, from the first, was de- 
voted to the interests of Massachu- 
setts Bay, which sought control over 
New Hampshire. Capt. Neale, who 
was Mason’s attorney, was strongly 
opposed to the pretensions of Massa- 
chusetts. Their conflict, therefore, 
was not wholly personal, but repre- 
sented the strife of contending par- 
ties. The Bloody Point region was a 
kind of debatable ground—a border 
land between Strawberry Bank and 
Hilton’s Point, along whose pleasant 
shores the settlers of both places were 
disposed to lay out lands for them- 
selves; and their alarm, their san- 
guinary mood, and their resolution 
to defend their claims, are all embod- 
ied in the name they gave this point 
as a perpetual defiance to those who 
would dispossess them—a name far 
better suited to their temper of mind 
than to the actual encounter between 
Walter Neale and Thomas Wiggin. 

The Indian massacre, to which some 
writers ascribe the name of Bloody 
Point, from a popular tradition in 
Newington, if it ever took place at 
all, must have occurred too long after 
this name had been given it to be 
worthy of any consideration. 

Bloody Point, strictly speaking, is 
a point on the Newington shore of the 
river Pascataqua at the east, opposite 
Dover Point; but the name was also . 


1 Henry Beck was the ancestor of Theodore Romeyn Beck, the author of Beck’s Botany and several 


works on medical jurisprudence. 
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given at an early day to the entire 
district above the line from Canney’s 
Creek to Hogsty Cove, and was re- 
tained till this district became a part 
of Newington parish, created by Gov. 
Joseph Dudley, May 12, 1714. 

‘* Bloody Point ferry” to Hilton’s 
Point is spoken of April 30, 1731. 
It is otherwise called Knight’s ferry. 

The points and coves along the 
Newington shore, beginning at Bloody 
Point and proceeding up the river in 
the direction of Greenland. succeed 
each other as follows: At the upper 
side of the bridge from Dover Point 
is the old terminus of Knight’s ferry, 
near Miss Nancy Drew’s house, which 
is the old Knight place. Then come 
Rocky Point, off which are Carter’s 
rocks, and Broad Cove, with Fox 
Point on the upper side. Beyond 
another small cove is Bald Head, as 
you enter Little Bay, off which are 
the ** Sow and Pigs,” to be seen at 
low tide. Then another cove—per- 
haps Dompline cove, spoken of in 
1652—with Dame’s Point beyond, now 
Joshua’s Point. Then Welsh Cove, 
beyond which is Furber’s Point at the 
Narrows between Great and Little 
Beyond are Thomas Point, 
Long Point, and High Point. Off 
this shore is Nanney’s island. Then 
come Laighton’s Point and Hogsty 
Cove—now called Laighton’s Cove— 
on the farther side of which is Fab- 
yan’s Point. 


bays. 


Between this point and 
Greenland are Pinkham’s (otherwise 
Pincomb’s) and Swadden’s creeks. 
Off the latter is Swan island. 

Boom. The Rev. John Pike, in 
his journal, speaks of Mr. Waldron’s 
‘*coming over the Boom” April 28, 
1704. This boom was a floating 
bridge on the Cochecho river, ‘* by 
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Col. Waldron’s, above the falls.” It 
was made of three or four hewn 
pieces laid side by side, wide enough 
for horses and cattle to pass over in 
file; but teams were obliged to ford 
the river below the falls. (See NV. H. 
Town Papers, vol. xi, 540.) The 
falls here referred to are in Dover 
city. 

Branson’s Creek. This name was 
once given to an inlet from the Great 
Bay on the Durham shore, but has not 
been perpetuated. It was no doubt 
derived from George Branson, who 
was taxed at Oyster River from 1648 
to 1650. He then removed to York, 
where he was killed in 1657. Charles 
Adams had a neck of land granted 
him in 1656 on ‘*the south side of 
Branson’s creek on the Great Bay ;” 
and William Drew had a grant of 


sixty acres, adjoining Adams, on the 
same creek, about the same time. 


Broap Cove. This cove, often 
mentioned in the early records, is be- 
tween Fox Point and Rocky Point, 
on the Newington shore. ‘* Broad 
cove freshet” is spoken of in 1701. 

Brota Hitt. This is a well known 
height at the south end of Durham 
village, commanding a beautiful view 
of the Oyster river valley and the hilly 
winding village beyond, in its most 
picturesque aspect. The hamlet on 
this hill is quite distinct from the vil- 
lage proper, and is the centre of one 
of the old school-districts, general- 
ly called the ‘‘Broth-Hill district.” 
There is a story that this name was 
given in derision of the favorite dish 
of the workmen once employed in the 
Durham ship-yards, for whom sev- 
eral cottages had been built on this 
height. But it was no doubt derived 
from the Coolbroth or Colbath family 
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that once lived here—a name since 
happily illustrated by Vice-President 
Henry Wilson, whose name originally 
was Colbath. 

Brown’s Hitt. This hill, so called 
from former residents who acquired a 
reputation for witchcraft on account 
of their skill in the use of herbs, is in 
Durham, north of Woodman’s garri- 
son, on the old road to Dover. The 
Durham records speak of this hill, 
May 3, 1779, when the town appoint- 
ed Ebenezer Thompson, Esq., and 
John Smith, 3d, ‘‘ to agree with Mr. 
Jonathan Woodman for a strip of 
land in his pasture to make the road 
more convenient over Brown’s Hill 
(so called) - and to convey to s* 
Woodman in exchange therefor all 
the right that the town has to the 
landing-place at the head of Wood- 
man’s Creek.’ 

Bunker’s Creek. This is an inlet 
on the upper shore of Oyster river, 
about a mile from its mouth; and so 
named from James Bunker, who was 
at Oyster River as early as 1653, and 
built a garrison not far from this 
creek. A double stone dam was, at 
a later period, constructed at Bun- 
ker’s bridge across this inlet, and a 
** tide-mill” built here that was stand- 
ing in the middle of this century. 
The brook which empties into the 
creek is sometimes called ‘* The Dirty 
Slough.” 

Camsoe. This name is mentioned 
in the Durham records, January 29, 
1733-34, when a road was laid out 
on the north side of the Mast path, 

1 Otherwise, Beard’s creek. 
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beginning at ‘‘a place called Camsey 
at the south-west corner of Mr. Rob- 
ert Tomson’s fence.” In other rec- 
ords the name is written Camsoe, as 
in the deed of the farm so called from 
Ann, widow of David Kincaid,? to 
Robert Thompson,’ August 14, 1723. 
Camsoe originally belonged to Moses 
Davis, who was killed by the Indians 
in 1724; and the name is doubtless a 
corruption of Canseau or Canso, and 
a reminiscence of his campaigns to 
Port Royal with his brother, Col. 
James Davis, in the early part of the 
eighteenth century. This land lies 
along the banks of Oyster river, 
chiefly on the Lee side. It no longer 
bears the old name; but a spring 
thereon, remarkable for the purity of 
its waier, is still known as ‘* Camsoe 
spring.” 


Canney’s Brook. So called from 


Thomas Canney or Canning, of the 


Dover Combination of 1640. This 
brook takes its rise on the Canney 
homestead at Dover Neck, at a source 
known to this day as Canney’s Spring. 
Leaving the Canney lands, it flows 
through the lands originally owned 
by Joseph Austin and Humphrey Var- 
ney. Below the site of Austin’s mill 
it becomes Little John’s creek. 

It is related of Thomas Canney, a 
sea captain of the last century, that, 
drinking one day at his ancestral 
spring, he fell into the stream and 
came near being drowned. ‘A pret- 
ty story it would have been for the 
newspapers,” he exclaimed when res- 
cued, ‘* that Capt. Canney, after sail- 


2 This was the “David Kinked,” who, according to the Rev. John Pike’s journal, was, September 8, 
1708, attacked by three Indians at his house ‘some considerable distance from Woodman’s garrison,” 
but “‘ thro Mercy ” he and his lad made their escape. He died in February, 1722-’23; but his son lived to 
to go to the siege of Louisbourg. Xincaid’s Brook is mentioned in the Durham records of 1765. The 


name is usually pronounced Kink-et. 
% Ancestor of the present writer. 
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ing all around the world, only came 
home to get drowned in Tom Can- 
ney’s brook!” This Capt. Canney, an 
esteemed member of the Society of 
Friends, died May 16, 1805, aged 95. 

Canney’s Creek or Cove, other- 
wise Kenney’s.! This creek is a 
small inlet from the Pascataqua river, 
on the eastern shore of Newington, 
but is important as one of the bounds 
of ancient Dover. 
name from 


It received its 
Thomas Canney, of the 
Dover Combination, who, as early as 
1652, had a grant of land on the up- 
per side of this creek, which was after- 
wards purchased by James Rawlins, 


and is still owned by his descendants. 


By a decree of the general court of 
Massachusetts Bay in 1643, all the 
lands along the southern shore of the 
Great Bay were assigned to Dover. 
The lower boundary of this territory, 


as defined in 1657, ran from Kenney’s 
creek to Hogsty Cove, with all the 
marsh from that place round about 
the bay up to Cotterill’s Delight, with 
four hundred acres of upland adjoin- 
ing. ‘The lower boundary of Dover, 
“as recorded in 1701, ran from the mid- 
dle of Quamphegan falls down the 
river to Hilton’s Point; thence to 
Kenney’s creek, and thence in a di- 
rect line to Hogsty Cove, and from 
this cove to the mouth of Lamprey 
river. Cotterill’s Delight is not men- 
tioned. 

Canney’s creek was doubtless made 
one of the lower bounds of the town- 
ship through the influence of Thomas 
Canney, in order that his land might 

*come within the limits of Dover. 

Cavuttey’s Marsn. Colonel James 

Davis, of Durham, in his will of Oc- 
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tober 18, 1748, gives his son Daniel 
seventeen acres granted him in the 
common land in Durham, adjoining 
Caulley’s marsh. And the land of 
Francis Footman, ‘ at a place called 
Caulley’s marsh,” is mentioned in the 
Exeter records of 1752. This marsh, 
which retains its ancient name, is in 
the Durham Point district. It formed 
part of the estate of the late Robert 
Mathes, and is now owned by Mr. 
John Meader. 

Cepar Port. This point, men- 
tioned as early as 1652, is on the 
upper shore of the Pascataqua river, 
and is important as the starting-point 
of the boundary between Dover and 
Madbury, and that between Madbury 
and Durham. The latter begins at a 
rock on Cedar Point, runs north- 
west to Laighton’s brook—sometimes 
called Wallingford’s and Atkinson’s— 
thence to the middle of Johnson’s 
Creek bridge, and so on to Lee, by 
the way of Beech hill. 

Cuar.es’s Pornt. This point is on 
the lower side of Oyster river, near 
the mouth. It was so called in 1660, 
no doubt from Charles Adams, whose 
garrison, destroyed in 1694, was- in 
this vicinity. 

Cnestey’s Hitt. This hill is men- 
tioned in the Durham records. It is 
at the west end of Durham village, 
near the railroad station, and received 
its name from the old Chesley resi- 
dence at the top. Here, over a cen- 
tury ago, lived Thomas Chesley, whose 
lands extended south as far as Ches- 
ley’s mill on Oyster river; and after 
him here lived his descendants to the 
fourth generation. The house and 
grounds, bounded by the Mast road 


1In the New Hampshire Provincial Papers, vol. i, 283, this inlet is called “‘ King’s Creek,” evidently by 


mistake. 
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on one side and the New Hampshire 
turnpike road on the other, are now 
owned by the Misses Mathes. 

Cuestey’s Istanps. These islands, 
two in number, are in Great Bay, off 
that part of the Durham shore ceded 
to Newmarket in 1870. The name is 
derived from Joseph Chesley, who 
had a grant on the Lubberland shore, 
where he died in 1731. Merrill’s 
Gazeteer of New Hampshire, in 1817, 
mentions Chesley’s island as ‘the 
south corner boundary of Durham at 
the west.” When the bounds were 
perambulated in 18035, the line on this 
shore ran from the mouth of God- 
dard’s creek to ‘* Chesley’s little is- 
land.” These islands are now called 
Channell’s, from the present owner. 

Crark’s Brook. This brook rises 
at Wednesday hill in Lee, on the west 
side, and empties into Lamprey river. 

Cruark’s Prains. These plains, 
once owned by Abraham Clark, are 
south-east of Pudding hill, on the line 
between Dover and Madbury. They 
were formerly somewhat noted for 
horse-races. 

Corrin’s Brook. Dr. Quint gives 
this name to the brook which once ran 
across the place where the city hall of 
Dover now stands. It flowed through 
the old Coffin lands, and was of suffi- 
cient size to run a grist-mill, which 
stood near the Washington street 
bridge in 1833, and was then in the 
possession of Arlo Flagg. 

Corser Brook. This brook empties 
into Lamprey river, between Packer’s 
and Sullivan’s falls. 

Correrity’s Deticut. This place 
is mentioned May, 1653, when the 
inhabitants of Strawberry Bank peti- 
tioned the general court at Boston 
for a grant of ‘*the necke of land 
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beginninge in the Great Bay at the 
place called Cotterill’s Delight, so 
running to ye sea.” This petition 
was ‘‘respited because of Mr. Ma- 
son’s claim to the lands only so far as 
related to Mr. Wiggins Patent.” The 
Dover line, in 1656, is stated to run 
from Hogsty Cove ‘‘ round about the 
bay up to Cotterill’s Delight ;” but 
this portion of the shore appears to 
have been relinquished afterwards to 
Strawberry Bank. 

Cotterill’s Delight is at the south- 
west corner of Great Bay, near the. 
mouth of Winnicot river. The origin 
of the name is unknown. No Cotter- 
ills appear in the early records of 
New Hampshire, but there were peo- 
ple of this name in Rhode Island. 

Crummit’s Creek, otherwise Crom- 
met’s. This creek is between Lubber- 
land and the Durham Point district, 
on the upper side of Great Bay. It 
is so named from the Crommet or 
Cromwell family —old settlers at 
Oyster River, who claimed relation- 
ship with the great Protector. Philip 
Cromwell was taxed here as early as 
1657, and David in 1662. A mill 
was built on this creek at the head of 
tide water at a very early day, and 
continued to stand here till recently. 
The Durham records, as late as 1835, 
speak of repairing ‘* Crummit’s mill- 
creek bridge.” This is no doubt the 
** long creek” mentioned in 1658. It 
is called ‘* Mathes creek” in 1768, at 
which time the mill is spoken of. 
Sanford & Everts’ county atlas of 1871 
calls it ** Sturgeon creek,” but this 
is certainly an innovation for whicl» 
there is no warrant. 

The fresh water stream which 
empties into Crummit’s creek has two 
branches. One is now known as the 
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** Edgerley brook,” and the other as 
** Daniel’s.” 

Crummit’s Hitt. This hill is in 
Durham, on the lower side of Crum- 
mit’s creek, near the site of the old 
mill. 

There is another hill of the same 
name in Lee, above Wheelwright’s 
pond, so called from Joshua Crum- 
mit, who had land laid out to him 
on the south side of Newtown, May 
19, 1749. 

Cutr’s Hirt. This hill is on the 
road to Durham Point, just below Col. 
Burnham's residence. On the south 
side of it is Cutt’s spring, a source of 
excellent water. Here is the land 
purchased over two hundred years 
ago by John Cutt, of Portsmouth, 
first president of New Hampshire by 
a royal commission of September 
18, 1679. Thomas Doutie (written 
** Doughty” in President Cutt’s will), 
** resident at Oyster River,” sold 
John Cutt, of Portsmouth, October, 
1657, land, marsh, dwelling-house, 
&c., bought of William Roberts, who 
was then in possession thereof. This 
farm and half of the ‘* plantation” 
near it, which President Cutt bought 
of William Williams, were bequeathed 
to his son Samuel, and now belong 
in part, if not wholly, to Col. Burn- 
ham and Mr. H. A. Mathes. 

Dame’s Pornt. This point is on 
the Newington shore of Little Bay, at 
the lower side of Welsh Cove. It was 
so named from John Dam, who had 
lands along this shore in 1651. It is 
now called Joshua’s Point, from Mr. 
Joshua Pickering, the present owner. 

Dean’s Marsu. This marsh is 
spoken of in the Durham records of 
January 29, 1733-"34, as on the bor- 
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ders of ‘* Newtown river”—meaning, 
of course, that part of Oyster river 
which flows through Newtown in Lee. 
The name is no longer in use. The 
Deans were sufferers in the Indian 
attack on Oyster River in 1694, at 
which time they lived near the lowest 
falls, where now is Durham village. 

Demerrt’s Mitt. This mill is men- 
tioned more than once in the Dover 
records. A petition was made, De- 
cember 8, 1734, and again August 7, 
1736, for a road ** from Demerit’s 
mill to the Mallego road at the Sap- 
lings.” This mill stood in the fork 
of the Bellamy and Mallego streams, 
just above the bridge, and at a later 
day became known as the Hook mill. 
It was originally built by Ely De- 
merit, the second of that name, in 
1722. 

In the Grantre Montuaty of Decem- 
ber, 1881 (vol. v), is an interesting 
account of a suit brought against Ely 
Demerit, Jr., ‘* planter,” by Capts. 
Timothy and Paul Gerrish, by which 
it appears that the said Demerit and 
others, supposing the Gerrish right 
to the river did not extend to the 
branches, had begun in May, 1719, to 
build a dam across the Bellamy, about 
eighty rods above the mouth of the 
Mallego. An action of trespass was 
brought against him, his estate was at- 
tached to the value of £100, and he was 
summoned to appear at the September 
term of the court of common pleas. 
The trial came on at Portsmouth, Sep- 
tember 3, 1719. One of the judges on 
the bench was Col. James Davis, of 
Oyster River; and among the wit- 
nesses appeared old Parson Buss and 
his son, and John Thompson, all of 
the same place. John Buss, Jr., tes- 


1 Maternal ancestor of the writer. 
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tified that ‘* the Damm in controversy 
is between six and seven miles above 
Capt. Gerrish’s upper mill as the river 
runs.” This seems to imply that Ger- 
rish then had two mills at the lower 
falls. The verdict was against De- 
merit, and he appealed to the superior 
court. But it was a struggle against 
one of the monopolies of that early 
day, which had existed from the time 
when Maj. Richard Waldon acquired 
control of the Cochecho, and gave his 
sons-in-law, the Gerrishes, control of 
the Bellamy. Demerit lost his case 
again; but the Gerrishes, by an in- 
denture of May 30, 1722, finally 
granted Ely Demerit, Sr., Ely De- 
merit, Jr., Derry Pitman (the father- 
in-law of Ely, Jr.), and Samuel Ches- 
ley four parts in six of the water- 
privilege in controversy, for two years. 
And so persistently did Ely, Jr., re- 
tain his hold of the mill which he 
built here that it was called by his 
name as late as 1736; and in his will 
of January 10, 1758, he gives his son 
Ebenezer all his ‘* Right, Title, and 
Interest in and unto the saw mill 
standing upon y* falls in Bellemin’s 
Bank freshet at y* Hook, commonly 
so called,” and all his right in said 
freshet. 

The Dover records mention ten 
acres of land (part of a grant to Syl- 
vanus Nock), laid out June 11, 1735, 
to Ely Demerit, Jr., beginning at a 
red oak tree ‘near his land above 
the hook mill, said tree north of Sam! 
Davis’ house.” It is evident from 
this that the true ‘* Bellamy Hook ” 
is the bend of that river at the mouth 
of the Mallego, and not the one below. 

Another ‘* Demerit mill” was built 
by the same Ely, Jr., about half a 
mile south of his garrison, on De- 
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merit’s brook—a streamlet that emp- 
ties into Johnson’s creek at Back 
river. This mill was in operation till 
the first part of this century, and a 
portion of the dam still remains. 

Dirty Brook or Gut. A highway 
was laid out, April 9, 1703, ** from 
the oyster bed at Oyster river through 
the country road at the durty gutt by 
Abraham Clark’s.” This Clark lived 
near the dividing line between the 
Oyster River district and that of 
Dover Neck, as appears from a vote 
at the town-meeting of April 22, 1706) 
that the inhabitants of Dover Neck 
should keep in repair the road from 
Hilton’s Point to Abraham Clark’s ; 
and the inhabitants on the north side 
of Oyster river should keep the road 
in repair from said Clark’s to Oyster 
River falls 

Dry Hitt. ** Land on Dry Hill” is 
advertised for sale in the Dover Sun, 
April 17, 1813. It formed part of 
the estate of Samuel Bragg, Jr., for- 
mer editor of that paper, who died 
December 8, 1811. Capt. Moses Paul, 
in his diary, also speaks of Dry hill 
in 1852. 

Dry hill is about half way between 
Garrison hill and Willand’s pond, a 
little to the west. It was formerly 
called Faggoty hill; and in an adver- 
tisement of 1802 it is mentioned as 
‘*Faggoty Bridge Hill.” It is now 
known as Gage hill. 

Dunn’s Woovs. The woods be- 
tween Dover and Durham, which were 
acquired early last century by Bene- 
dictus Torr, and now belong to Mr. Si- 
mon Torr, have been known for the last 
fifty vears as ‘* Dunn’s-: woods,” for 
the strange reason that Samuel Dunn, 
of Dunn’s tavern, Dover, owned land 
adjoining, that was almost entirely 
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woodless. In days by no means dis- 
tant, these dark, damp, lonely woods, 
enclosed by hills, and remote from 
any dwelling, were said to be the 
scene of many a robbery by day and 
supernatural occurrence by night, 
stories of which at once delighted 
and terrified the neighboring children. 
The ghost stories sprang chiefly from 
the delusive phosphorescent lights 
which on dark nights were often seen 
gleaming here and there among the 
bogs and decayed wood. Torr’s 
woods, as they should be called, are 
now fast disappearing, and with them 
the nocturnal lights which once star- 
tled the belated traveller. 

DcrHam. This name was given to 
the Oyster River precinct of Dover 
when it was incorporated as a sepa- 
rate town, May 15, 1732. No reason 
is mentioned for conferring this name, 
but it may have been suggested by 
the so-called charter of King Charles 
I to Capt. John Mason, August 19, 
1635, granting him the province of 
New Hampshire, ‘with power of 
government and as ample jurisdiction 
and prerogatives as used by the bishop 
of Durham.” (See N. H. Provincial 
Papers, vol. i, 37.) 

Durham included the present town- 
ship of Lee till the latter was incorpo- 
rated, January 16, 1766; a portion of 
Madbury till May 26, 1768; and the 
part of New Market which was as- 
signed to that town, July 2, 1870. 

Durnam Port. This name is given 
to the entire district on Little Bay, 
between the lower part of Oyster 
river and Lubberland. But, strictly 
speaking, the Point is at the junction 
of Oyster river with Little Bay, near 
the residence of Mr. John Mathes. 

Fasyan’s Point. This point is on 
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the Newington shore of Great Bay, 
at the upper side of Hogsty Cove— 
that is, on the side towards Green- 
land. It originally formed part of 
the Pickering lands, but was acquired 
by the Fabyans through intermarriage 
with the former owners. John Fab- 
yan, of Portsmouth, is mentioned in 
1683. In 1713 he was one of the 
petitioners for Newington to be made 
a separate parish. 

Fievp’s Garrison. This garrison 
was built by Zacharias Field before 
1694, and probably as early as 1680, 
when the plains on which it stood 
were already known, as they are to 
this day, as Field's Plains. The 
Rey. John Pike relates that July 8, 
1707, John Bunker and Ichabod Raw- 
lins were going with a cart from Lieut. 
Zach. Field’s garrison to James Bun- 
ker’s for a loom, when they were slain 
by the Indians. This garrison stood 
near the present school-house at Back 
River, but on the opposite side of the 
road, on the so called ‘* Paul Meserve 
farm.” 

Frecp’s Marsn. This marsh is in 
the Durham Point district. The Ex- 
eter records speak of Nicholas Fol- 
let’s dwelling-house, July 22, 1680, 
as standing on land adjoining Joseph 
Field’s marsh. And the Durham rec- 
ords of 1764 speak of the parsonage 
lands as next this marsh. 

Joseph Field was the brother of 
Zacharias, who lived at Back River, 
and there built the garrison of his 
name. Joseph was taxed at Oyster 
River as early as 1657, and ‘* Sack- 
rey” in 1664. They were the sons 
of Darby Field, an Irish soldier sent 
over by the English government in 
1631 to explore for minerals. He 
visited the White Mountains the fol- 
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lowing year, and is noted as the first 
of our colonists to make the ascent 
and give an account of these moun- 
tains. He belonged to the Exeter 
Combination of 1639, but removed 
soon after to Oyster River, where he 
was taxed as late as 1649. 

Fracey Hore. This place is men- 
tioned in the Madbury records. It 
is a ** bog-hole,” or low swamp, at 
the foot of Perry’s hill, nearly a mile 
above Hicks’s hill. Two brooks have 
their source in this bog, on the south 
side of the road to Barrington. One 
flows south-west into Oyster river, 
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and the other flows north into the 
Bellamy. The latter crosses the road, 
and the bridge over it is called in the 
town records ‘* Flaggy Hole Brook 
bridge.” 

Fottarp’s Brook, more correctly 
Follett’s. This brook takes its rise 
in Lee, on Mr. George York’s farm. 
Its source is ‘*Sam’s spring,” so 
called from Samuel Davis, a former 


owner. After various meanderings, 


including its course through Follard’s 
marsh in Durham, it finally empties 
into the Piscassick river, near the 
place of Hall’s nut and bolt factory. 


[To be continued. ] 
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CHapTer V. 


The night passed quietly : only the 
muffled tread of the watchful senti- 
nels denoted that there was life in 
the castle. 

On the day of their settling in the 
sugar-house, a faithful negro had 
been sent down the coast to warn the 
planters of impending war. Some 
had taken warning, and had immedi- 
ately sought safety in New Smyrna, 
where there was a small garrison in 
a block-house ; some came hastily up 
the river to the Bulow plantation ; 
but others remained at their homes, 
thinking that there was really no 
danger: their fatal sense of security 
lulled them to their destruction. 

The morning dawned bright and 
cloudless, and after a good breakfast 
a part of the garrison wandered out 
over the plantation. There had been 


no alarm as yet, and no immediate 
danger was anticipated. Captain 
Homer, who in his leisure hours was 
an ardent sportsman, had his horse 
brought to the entrance, and, slinging 
a double-barrelled shot-gun over his 
shoulder, rode away on the beach 
road to secure a bag of game; Helen 
and Isabella were wandering off arm 
in arm to visit the orange grove; 
while Maud remained in the hall to 
write letters to her Portland friends, 
and to record in her diary of daily 
events her wonderful escape from 
the wrecked vessel, and her kind re- 
ception, providentially, at the very 
destination she purposed to reach, 
with her friend Signorita Isabella. 
The sailors were gathered on the 
top of the castle, two of their num- 
ber being stationed on the look-out 
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respectively on each tower, while the 
rest were smoking the fragrant tobac- 
co raised on the plantation. 

** Now, boys, I call this a pretty 
good billet,” said Turner, the mate, 
addressing his shipmates familiarly,— 
for they were his neighbors at home, 
where each had the same standing 
socially, only the mate had taken one 
step ahead on shipboard. ‘* We can 
pass a month or two on this cruise in 
pretty quiet waters, I guess.” 

** It may not be so very quiet here, 
either, mate,” said John Tarr. ‘I 
never seed any of the real wild In- 
dians, for them Penobscot Indians 
are as tame as other folks, only they 
live in tents summer-time, instead of 
in shanties like decent up-river folks 
who come down to lay in salt fish for 
winter, and go about in birch bark 


canoes instead of a good wherry— 
and they ask all creation for them, 
too; but I have read about the wild 
ones—they are up to all kind of 


tricks. Did you ever read *‘ The Last 
of the Mohicans,’ mate?” 

‘* Yes, I read it when a boy,” said 
Turner, ‘* and was expecting all the 
way through to have some mention 
of Monhegan island made ; but Coop- 
er got his story located in western 
New York, or somewhere out that 
way. I thought of course when I 
bought the book it was about the 
island off Panequid Point.” 

‘*They say these Florida Indians 
are the worst in the country,” said 
Tarr. ‘I should like to draw a bead 
on that fellow they call ‘ Wild Cat.’ 
I would bring him down like I did 
one that used to steal our chickens 
from the roost to home.” 

** What I don’t understand,” said 
Frank Tarr, John’s big brother, who 
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although three years younger than 
Johu was three inches taller, being 
over six feet, ‘‘is why the govern- 
ment agency will allow the Indians 
to buy all the guns and powder they 
want. They can shoot well enough 
with their bows and arrows to kill all 
the game they need. I heard Mr. 
Hernandez telling Captain Homer 
last night that he once saw an Indian 
who was hunting with him shoot three 
wild geese and wound a fourth with 
arrows before the flock could fly out 
of his reach.” 

** Well, Jack, what are you melt- 
ing that lead for?” asked Turner, as 
Jack Keeler, who had been building a 
fire of pitch-wood on the parapet, now 
placed a small iron skillet on it, with 
scraps of lead torn from the eves of 
the mansion-house the day before. 

‘* Why did they give me that Queen 
Ann musket then, Mr. Turner, and 
not a bullet big enough to fill it this 
side of New York? I ain’t much of 
a shot anyway, for I be’n’t used 
much to shootin’-irons, but I borrer’d 
Mr. Pedro’s bullet mould as he uses 
for his pistol, and I am going to run 
a few cartridges of buckshot as will 
make it very disagreeable to any Injun 
man as gets afore it when I fires it.” 

‘*Good for you, Jack!” said the 
mate ; ‘‘our confidence will soon be 
restored in you; for you know, Jack, 
you deserted the vessel in the time of 
trouble.” 

**That’s so, Mr. Turner; but when 
I was swashed off the top-gallant 
forecastle, it were mighty onsartin 
as I could reach ‘ Luc’ Jane,’ or fetch 
the beach, either. I ‘lowed I’d go 
with the wind and breakers.” 

‘* Well, Jack, you were lucky to 
swim through.” 
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**Ay, ay, sir! I were that.” 

While the sailors were chatting, but 
some of the party keeping their eyes 
open to help the watchmen detect any 
suspicious circumstance that might 
occur to indicate danger—for were 
they not paid to defend the castle ?— 
we will follow Captain Homer, as he 
rode over the causeway, intending to 
try for,game near the head waters 
of Smith creek; but looking down 
Benito creek from the elevation of 
horseback, he saw far down the 
stream a flock of ducks swimming 
unsuspiciously about, and feeding. 
The nearness of the game tempted 
him to try for a shot near the castle, 
rather than venture so far from the 
plantation as his original destination, 
for as he rode away a sense of dan- 
ger seemed to oppress him; but he 
laughed at his forebodings, and dis- 
liked to return empty-handed, for 
fear of causing his friends to smile 
at his timorous dreads. 

The captain was an experienced 
hunter, and knew the birds would not 
be disturbed by his riding by on 
horseback, but of course would not 
allow him to approach near enough 
fora shot. So he rode carelessly on 
over the causeway and some distance 
down the peninsula, hitched his 
horse under the shadow of a dense 
growth of laurel trees, and advanced 
cautiously toward the timber border 
of the creek. He reached it at length, 
and falling on his hands and knees, 
crept through the narrow border, 
carefully pushing aside the impeding 
branches and vines, and at last was 
on the bank, with only a thick growth 
of palmetto scrub between him and 
the water. Noiselessly he advanced 
his body until he could get a glance 
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up and down the creek, when he saw 
the flock, still undisturbed, feeding be- 
low him ; they were still out of reach, 
but slowly coming nearer and nearer, 
unaware of the deadly peril to which 
they were exposed. 

While awaiting their approach, 
Homer lay motionless, and glanced 
with tender solicitude toward the 
Bulow mansion, and, to the left, the 
turreted sugar-house, which afforded 
so secure a refuge to those dear to 
him. Yes, his uncle and cousin were 
both very dear to him: Antonio and 
Hernandez, but yesterday almost 
strangers, seemed like brothers, and 
the fair-haired Maud was an object 
of deep interest. His thoughts be- 
came fixed on the beautiful Signorita 
Isabella. Why, he asked his own 
heart, had this change been caused? 
He could see the white, fluttering 
dresses of Helen and Isabella flitting 
in and out among the orange trees of 
the grove, and suddenly his mind was 
enlightened. Since he had felt her 
arms about his waist, as they rode 
from the seashore, and later had seen 
the gratitude in her dark eyes beam- 
ing on him, he had loved her: he 
knew it now. Why should he not 
aspire to win her hand? Was not 
her brother evidently attached to his 
cousin Helen? Were not both broth- 
ers very friendly? If Don Tristan 
would marry an American lady, as 
the head of the family he could not 
reasonably oppose such a connection. 
Their difference of religion would not 
be a barrier were their hearts united. 
How he burned to do some great 
action to force her to love him! 

Meanwhile, lost in sweet reveries, 
the flock had swam by him in igno- 
rance and safety,—when he was 
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recalled to himself by the thought of 
his game, and, looking down the 
stream, they had disappeared. Glanc- 
ing up the creek, and seeing them 
still within gun-shot, he raised his 
fowling-piece to fire, first looking to 
the adjacent bank to see that no one 
was in the immediate range. 

But he did not fire. He seemed 
paralyzed for a moment, for under 
the bank could be seen a long line of 
Indians crawling along like an im- 
mense serpent of unknown length. 
The end of the line in advance dis- 
appeared over the crest of the bank, 
evidently concealed from the watchers 
on the castle by the orange grove. 
And that grove contained the being 
dearest to him. He thought not of 
self, but of her. Could he warn her 
in season? He arose, and shouted 
with a great cry,—‘* The Indians! 
The Indians!” and both barrels were 
discharged toward the treacherous 
foe. The cry was heard far beyond 
the castle, so intense was its agony. 

The Indians sought concealment 
no longer, but seemed to spring from 
the very ground on every side, and 
dashed toward the castle. The cap- 
tain saw the white dresses flashing 
amid the trees—but too late; their 
foes were about them, and they were 
quickly dragged into the shelter of 
the grove, and hastened into the for- 
est to the south toward the Tomoka 
river. They were not butchered on 
the spot, so there was still hope. 

At his appearance and warning 
cry the Indians were at first sur- 
prised, but a minute later a shower of 
bullets rained about him. Four of 
their number received an order from 
a chief, probably, for they came on a 
quick run over the causeway. Homer 
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recovered his presence of mind in a 
moment, and saw it would be death 
to try to regain the castle, or to 
await the approach of his savage 
foes; so, dashing through the belt 
of timber, he made a quick run across 
the clearing to his horse, and was 
fairly mounted when the savages ap- 
peared. His spurs were lightly used 
on the flanks of his horse, who sprang 
forward like an affrighted thing, and 
darted toward the sea. He quickly 
regained the road, and as he turned 
sharp to the right to follow it, the 
bullets went whistling by, and showed 
him the danger in which he had been 
placed, the accurate marksmanship 
of the Indians, and his own inability 
to cope with these redmen save in the 
speed of his good horse. Without 


turning back he galloped along the 


road to the ocean, over the lawn, 
down through the heavy oaks and 
palmettos, across the bridge, and 
over the long reach of marsh, to the 
sand ridge by the ocean’s shore. 
Pausing on this ridge to reload while 
debating which way to turn for safe- 
ty,—whether to the south, to seek 
assistance at New Smyrna, or to the 
longer road toward St. Augustine,— 
as he glanced back over the marsh 
he saw the four Indians emerge from 
the forest by a long, easy run, the 
swiftness of which he could discern 
at the distance of a mile. Hastily 
ramming home heavy charges of buck- 
shot in his gun, he decided on the 
northern road, and riding down to 
the beach, for he knew the bluff was 
not passable for him on account of 
the dense undergrowth, he galloped 
on. His horse went bravely for 
awhile, but the sand was terribly 
heavy and trying, and his hard breath- 
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ing indicated his great exertion as he 
labored along. Looking back, Ho- 
mer could see the savages gradually 
gaining on him, and knew that he 
must soon encounter them in a hand- 
to-hand conflict. Knowing this to be 
the case, he did not wish to kill his 
horse, but preferred to sell his life as 
dearly as possible, and if he survived 
he would have a faithful friend to 
carry him on his way. 

The Indians were within a hundred 
yards of him, when he deliberately 
turned his horse, and awaited their 
approach. They hesitated a moment 
at this evidence of his bravery, and 
then dashed on to get within easy 
gun-shot ; at fifty yards they paused, 
and two raised their rifles to fire when 
Homer saw a flash to the right, and 
then another, while the bullets went 
whistling far over his head, and two 
Indians fell. 

** Charge them!” cried this oppor- 
tune reinforcement, rising from the 
bushes on the bluff, and throwing his 
unerring hatchet at one of the sav- 
ages who approached his fallen 
mates to secure their loaded rifles. 

But Homer at the first flash had 
spurred his horse toward his assail- 
ants, and at ten yards gave the re- 
maining Indian, who was about to 
raise the rifle of his fallen companion, 
a charge of buckshot that laid him 
low. 

Homer now turned from his late 
assailants toward the man whose op- 
portune presence and quick execution 
had turned the fate of the battle in 
his favor, and saw a middle-aged 
man, of muscular build, clothed in 
buckskin like a frontiersman, and 
evidently a hunter. His face was 
wrinkled from age or exposure, his 
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skin was tanned to a dark hue, but 
his eyes gave forth a kindly yet 
determined look. Homer was drawn 
toward him at once, and felt confi- 
dence in him. He was armed with 
a double-barrelled gun, one chamber 
of which was rifled. The hunter had 
quickly descended from the edge of 
the bluff, and approached Homer. 

**T reckon that yer were purty 
nearly done for, stranger,” said the 
new-comer, as he reloaded each barrel 
of his long rifle. ‘I like yer spunk, 
anyhow. So you were going to fight 
the four Seminoles with that little 
pop-gun! Ha! ha! ha! That is a 
good ’un!” 

“TI do not see how I could have done 
otherwise,” said Homer, advancing to 
the speaker and extending his hand ; 
‘*but for your timely assistance I 
should have been on the beach where 
those Indians now are.” 

‘*T reckon that is about so. But 
may I ask who you mought be, and 
how these Indians came in these ere 
parts,” asked the stranger, ‘‘ and 
taking after yer as tho’ they counted 
on scalping ver?” 

**Certainly I will answer your 
questions,” replied Captain Homer. 
‘** But pardon me, are you not known 
hereabouts as the Hermit Hunter?” 

** Yes, sir, I suppose I am.” 

‘* Well, that accounts for your 
ignorance of the Indian war which 
has become an established fact.” 

‘‘Are yer in earnest, stranger?” 
cried the hunter, a wave of emotion 
seeming to surge through his whole 
being—whether of incredulity, or 
dread, or joy, Homer could not de- 
termine. 

‘* Never was I more so,” said Ho- 
mer. 
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‘“*Thank God!” cried the hunter 
fervently. 

‘*Why do you rejoice when you 
know so much innocent blood will 
flow?” inquired Homer, almost in 
doubt as to the sanity of the man. 

** Because,” said the hunter sol- 
emnly, ‘* they must be wiped out of 
the land. I will tell you my story 
sometime, as we are bound to know 
more of each other, but now please 
attend to questions, for I want to 
know you.” 

Captain Homer told him his name, 
and how he happened to be caught in 
such a manner, relating briefly all 
that had occurred for the past few 
days. 

** So they have got your sweetheart, 
have they?” asked the hunter. 

‘** I did not say so,” said Homer. 

** T reckon she is,” said the hunter. 

‘* What does it matter ?” 

‘*] allow you will want to save 
her?” 

‘**T would give my life to aid either 
of the girls,” said Homer. 

‘** Then do as I say, and if she ain’t 
already scalped we will save her.” 

‘** But I purposed to go to St. Au- 
gustine and take my regiment to her 
rescue.” 

‘* Did these Injuns overtake you?” 

** Certainly.” 

‘*If they had been running away 
could you have overtaken them?” 

‘* T fear not, in this sand.” 

** Could you in that scrub?” 

** No, sir.” 

‘**Could you in the swamps or jun- 
gles?” 

‘* Alas! I fear not.” 

‘** Nor could your regiment. 
will you be guided by me?” 

‘** What do you propose to do?” 


Now 
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‘* To help you get your cousin and 
sweetheart from the Indians.” 

‘*T will,” said Homer, at length, 
‘* for I have the greatest confidence 
in you and in your skill.” 

‘* Well, then, if you have a pencil 
and paper, just write any message you 
want to send to St. Augustine.” 

** How can I send it?” 

‘*T will illustrate in a moment.” 

Homer wrote a brief note describ- 
ing how he was situated, and asked 
his colonel to prolong his leave and 
use his influence with the command- 
ing general to have a strong detach- 
ment sent to relieve the Bulow plan- 
tation. He wrote with an idea that 
the hunter had some messenger to 
send it by. 

The hunter had in the meanwhile 
stripped the Indians, and bringing a 
pair of moccasins to Captain Homer 
told him he had better take his boots 
off and wear them instead. Homer 
complied, and then at the hunter’s re- 
quest dismounted. 

The missive was placed inside the 
boots, and the boots secured to the 
saddle. 

“Now,” said the hunter, “ you start 
your horse off for home, and when 
he finds you have deserted him I think 
he will pick his way back to St. Au- 
gustine. It may not be for a day or 
two, but he will bring up there event- 
ually. Take his bridle off and set 
him free.” 

Homer did as requested, gave him 
a sharp slap and word of command, 
**Go home!” and his horse went 
capering back towards the castle. 

** Now if you will follow me,” said 
the hunter, ‘‘I will take you to my 
den and make an Injun of you.” 

Homer took the best rifle of his 
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late foes for his own, and helped the 
hunter to carry the other arms and 
accoutrements over the sand ridge. 
From the summit could be seen the 
little lake which forms the head 
waters of Smith’s creek.2 At some 
early time this had probably been a 
pass open to the ocean, but had be- 
come filled in with sand, the water of 
the lake coming close up to the sand 
ridge in the rear. A dug-out or 
canoe was drawn up on the shore, 
and placing the arms and accoutre- 
ments in the bottom of it, the hunter 
motioned Homer to enter. 

As he did so the hunter pretended 
he had forgotten something, and re- 
turned tothe beach. In a few min- 
utes he reiippeared bringing four 
scalps taken from the Indians, step- 
ped into the boat, and pushed off. 
Near the middle of the lake he stop- 
ped paddling and threw overboard 
the extra arms of the Indians, includ- 
ing also in this destruction of prop- 
erty the fowling-piece carried by 
Homer. 

‘*Tt is much better to leave them 
here than to have them fall into the 
hands of the Seminoles,” said the 
hunter. ‘*I will sink these scalps 
here also, that your face may not wear 
that look of disgust. From ranges I 
can easily get them if they are ever 
needed.” 

As he paddled on up the narrow 
creek running into the lake from the 
north close by the line of heavy oak 
growth, he said,— 

‘* While I am making an Injun of 
you I will tell vou my story, and you 
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will know why I scalped these Semi- 
noles.” 

They now came to a narrow deep 
run emptying from the swamp to the 
left with its mouth partially concealed 
by tall brakes, and pushing boldly into 
this a few yards the hunter came to a 
stand-still by the side of a fallen log. 
They landed, and passing their am- 
munition and guns out, the hunter 
drew a plug from the bottom of the 
boat, waited until it filled, and then 
easily turned it over against the bank, 
where it looked like a decaying log. 
They passed along the fallen palmetto 
and struck into a bear track, follow- 
ed this some distance until it crossed 
a swamp, followed the swamp to the 
right, and came to a dense hummock. 
Stooping down they entered by a con- 
cealed path, and soon came to a knoll 
on which was located a small hut. 
Here the transformation began. The 
hunter proved quite an artist, for 
in a couple of hours the two white 
men came out the most perfect sav- 
ages—‘‘ a little too Indian, I fear,” 
as Homer remarked. 

We will give the hunter’s story in 
his own words, with the idiom left 
out. 

‘* My name is Andrew Shepard. I 
once lived in Georgia. When I was 
about 13 years old I was in front of 
my father’s cabin playing hide-and- 
seek with my brothers and sisters— 
there were ten of us children—when 
I told them that if they would give 
me five minutes I would hide so that 
they could not find me. I had chosen 
an old stump with a rotten heart, and 


1 Many years ago the writer was encamped with u« party for several weeks on this divide, long after the 
whole country for miles about had relapsed into a wilderness, and the shore for a long distance was 
strewn with mahogany and Spanish cedar logs from some wreck—perhaps that of the “ Lucy Jane ’’— 
which had evidently lain on the beach for many years, but were still sound. The topography of the 


neighboring country is accurately described. 
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had cleaned it out so that it gave me 
a hiding-place that none of them 
knew of. I climbed in there, and they 
sought me long without finding me, for 
I watched them through a hole I had 
cut facing our home. As I watched 
I saw them scamper towards the open 


* door crying ‘* Injuns! Injuns!” and 


quickly following was a large party 
of the dreaded red men. I cannot 
dwell on the subject. When I crawl- 
ed out, hours after, I found the house 
a heap of smouldering ashes, and my 
father, mother, sisters, and brothers 
all gone to their reward. I knelt 
there, and solemnly vowed to God to 
avenge that slaughter. That I would 
never spare the life of an Indian more 
than the most venomous snake. I 
got a friendly Indian who came to 
our trading post to adopt me, and 
learned the Indian language from him, 
and their superstitions. Whenever I 
have met an Indian since then I have 
sought to kill him. I think it is my 
only mania—now it is a part of me. 
When peace was declared and this 
country annexed to the United States, 
I gave over my design of revenge for 
the sake of peace to innocent families, 
and have led a hermit’s life to avoid 
meeting an Indian. Not expecting 
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them about here I have studied this 
whole section thoroughly, keeping up 
my Indian education. Those bodies 
on the beach are so marked that they 
who find them will know that their 
old and worst enemy is on their path. 
I find it best to give them a supersti- 
tious dread of me. I number them 
by the old Roman numerals. The 
last one to-day had LIV marked on 
his forehead.” 

‘* Well, I fear it will be a war of 
extermination, and of course the red 
men will go to the wall,” said Ho- 
mer, as the hunter paused. “I can 
tell my sentiments better when I know 
the fate of the girls I am seeking.” 

While this narrative had been pro- 
gressing the hunter had been coloring 
the person of Captain Homer and 
himself to a dark bronze color, and 
putting on the fierce black and red 
stripes on body and face known as 
the war-paint. At last they were 
ready, a wig giving the true Indian 
look to the fair-haired Homer, and 
they only awaited.the approach of 
evening to start on their adventures. 
While waiting, Homer studied a long 
catalogue of Seminole words and 
phrases given out patiently by the 
hunter for him to commit to memory. 
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STORIES OF AN ANCIENT CITY BY THE SEA.—Concluded. 


By Anna CATHERINE BAER. 


What to the ‘ birds of passage ” is 
known as the Bluff, the town-folk 
call the ‘‘ Neck.” One day I walked 
over to see where Walter Bowden had 
his fort in the time of the English 
privateers, and where John Bowden 
found his ** pot of hard money.” On 
the ‘* Neck ” we find such localities as 
** Horse Rock,” where horses, turned 
out to pasture, were wont to take 
shelter from the cold, damp winds. 
Otter pond and Nubblefield are well 
out on the seaward end. ‘Bold 
Rocks” bound the east coast; and 
here I was shown traces of the dev- 
il’s heel and toe, left, I suppose, from 
his last attempt at that fashionable 
polka. I was told that these were 
the devil’s footprints, and I give the 
information just as freely. From this 
point we get a fine view of Boone is- 
land, and can plainly see the waves 
as they roll up and kiss the rough 
surface of the brown isle. I found, 
several years ago, in an old manu- 
script record, kept by Master Joseph 
Tate, of Somersworth, this account of 
the wrecked galley on Boone Island : 
** John Deane, who sailed from Eng- 
land in the Nottsham Galley for Bos- 
ton in New England on ye 25" of 
Sept. 1710, Burden 120 Tun, 10 Guns 
and 14 men, was cast away on Boone 
Island on ye 11" of December follow- 
ing, and was taken off the Island on 
Jan. 4 1711 in a shallop by 2 masters 
of Vessels—Viz.—W™ Long of old 
England—& Jethro Furber of New 
England.” 

As one stands on the * Neck” and 
looks over to the Nubble, it seems 


like an afterthought of Nature to 
drop that immense pile of rocks down 
at the end of the mainland, like a lot 
of refuse material left from walling 
in the coast. 

In the centre of the town known as 
Cape Neddick, a grave-yard, walled 
in, covers the bones of the earlier set- 
tlers. It is triangular in form, and 
the road runs on each side of it. 

Out under the willows, near “Short 
Sands,” ** Uncle” Jerry Lord lay dy- 
ing. He had ceased to hear the lash 
of the sea about him. He had gone 
out as skipper for the last time. 
He was about to enter the bound- 
less ocean of eternity. As I heard 
of his perilous career as a fisherman 
and skipper, I felt like saying,—*“ Let 
us be glad that he has lived thus 
long, and glad that he is going to 
his reward.” 

One evening, while at the shore, 
we discovered a black thunder-cloud 
rushing in from the west. Onward it 
came, with the clouds sagging, and 
seeming to drag over the mountain 
and hills in its way as it rolled on, 
big with rain, roar, and flash. First, 
large drops of rain fell, and spiteful 
flashes of lightning, with closely fol- 
lowing crashes, came over us and 
rushed out to sea, leaving a calm 
blue sky behind; next a magnificent 
rainbow, covering the ‘* Neck” with 
its radiant colors, and stretching on 
to lose itself in the turbulent waves 
far out. Under this God-given bow 
a flock of hern were slowly flying, 
with their long necks reaching after 
the receding shower. We were sorry 
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to lose them; sorry to see the lovely 
colors fade out and leave us in the 
early spring dusk. Then we fell to 
thinking of the question Hiawatha 
asked Nokomis, when he saw the 
rainbow in the eastern sky; and she 
answered ,— 


’T is the heaven of flowers you see there; 

All the wild flowers of the forest, 

All the lilies of the prairie, 

When on earth they fade and perish, 

Blossom in that heaven above us. 

When the opportunity was offered 
me to visit the town-clerk and look 
over the town records, I was very 
happy to accept. The records are 
not kept at the town-house, but at 
the residence of the venerable town- 
clerk. As we rode up to his door 
in a driving south-east rain storm, 
the captain hailed him as the ‘‘ Hero 
of Clam-shell Corner.” The ‘* Hero” 
answered with a swing of his hat, 
leaving his fine features and gray 
curly locks in bold relief. I after- 
ward learned that this title was giv- 
en him by a political opponent; but 
since he gained his point in the meet- 
ing, he accepted the name, and glo- 
ries in it to this day. He was 
pleased to show us the leather-bound 
books, and found the early ones for 
us to look over. 

In 1653 the jail was built, and a 
county tax was laid to defray the ex- 
pense. The original quaintly shaped 
structure remains to-day. There are 
three rooms: two are connected. In 
the west corner, one of York’s famous 
characters was incarcerated while a 
fit of temporary insanity passed over. 
In the same room, on the wall, writ- 
ten with a lead pencil, I read,— 
**O. R. Hatch, out July 2nd, 1824.” 
The doors are made of two planks— 
oak and ash—each two inches thick, 
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held together by wrought iron spikes. 
Great rough locks and gudgeon 
hinges made the doors safe against 
the most savage criminals. 

The dungeon takes one back almost 
to the days of the Inquisition. The 
damp reeking wall was three feet 
thick, and the one door, shutting out 
light and humanity, was six inches 
thick, with the lock put in between 
the three-inch planks. Here the yoke 
and manacles were used. 

In the records from 1646 to 1724, 
we found many grants of land, and a 
copy of an agreement about a corn- 
mill with one Capt. Pickerin, signed 
by five men, and sealed in the pres- 
ence of James Gooch and John Han- 
cock—Wm. Peperill, justice of the 
peace. The bounds in these grants 
were denoted by such terms as ‘**a 
certain Grate white oak.” ‘A big 
hemlock marked on 4 sides” denoted 
a corner tree. The localities were 
named in this wise: ‘* Bell Marsh,” 
north-east of Scotland ; “ Bass Cove,” 
between York village and Scotland. 
Ground-nut Hill was mentioned in 
January 29,1701. A book contain- 
ing records of births and deaths, 
dating from 1787 to 1854, was looked 
over; also a book of marriages from 
1724 to 1816. A list of cattle- 
marks recorded, beginning in 1728, 
showed how the cattle were mutilated 
in those days. 

The four elm trees in front of the 
town-house were set out April 15, 
1773, by Judge David Sewall. This 
public-spirited man was a credit to 
the town, and his handsome resi- 
dence is admired to-day by all who 
visit York village. He and his two 
wives lie in the north-west corner 
of the ancient burying-ground, in 
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square-built tombs with marble slabs 
atop. 

In this same graveyard lies the 
witch,—so the credulous tell us,— 
and the story has been handed down 
with embellishments from generation 
to generation. I had heard how the 
stone lay over the grave instead of 
standing at the head. I hunted 
about for some time among the tall 
slate stones, with weeping willows 
and death’s-heads and bones 
on them, and found nearly 
bottom of the yard the witch’s 
grave, and read,—‘* Sacred to the 
memory of Mrs. Mary Nasson, wife 
of Mr. Samuel Nasson, who departed 
this life August 28, 1774. Aged 29.” 

The question, ‘* Why was the stone 
laid that way if it was n’t to keep her 
down?” has been answered in a most 
sensible way by an old timer in this 
wise: ‘* To keep the pigs from root- 
ing her out.” I am glad that we 
have reached the enlightened age 
when hogs are kept out of grave- 
yards. Many of the oldest people in 
town know that their ancestors are 
buried in this yard, but no stones 
mark their resting-places. 

This old city, like every other, has 
its eccentric characters ; perhaps the 
most notable was ‘*‘ The Huckleberry 
Woman,” as the artist named her 
after she had consented, for the 
small sum of nine shillings, to allow 
him to take her picture. It was 
when stereoscopic views were in 
vogue, and every one was peering 
through a stereoscope, that this trav- 
elling artist encountered ‘* Joanna” 
on the road; and thinking she would 
make a view, dressed in her short 
balmoral petticoat, coarse shoes, and 
loose sack, tugging along the dusty 


carved 
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road a two-wheeled cart containing 
a small girl, he said,— 

‘Will you allow me to take your 
picture?” 

She demurred, but finally said,— 
‘* Well, my time is money. I have 
got a mortgage to pay off ou a little 
place I bought, and I can’t afford to 
waste my time for nothing.” 

The artist said,—‘* How much do 
you want for waiting?” 

**T will stop till you get it for nine 
shillings,” she said. 

‘**It’s a bargain,” and he got out 
of his wagon and placed her to 
suit himself. She stands with one 
browned, bony hand on the fence by 
the road-side, while she holds the 
string of the cart’s tongue in the 
other. The little waif sits in the back 
part of the cart, holding up in full 
view a small rag doll. This child 
came an unwelcome guest to its 
young mother; no one cared for it; 
and when the ‘Huckleberry Woman” 
heard of its birth, she hastened to 
take it for her own. Her brother 
was so opposed to this strange move 
that it made a breach between them, 
and she decided to take her found- 
ling and make a home for herself. 
The cottage she bought stands near 
the harbor, and the child is a woman 
now; the foster mother has left her 
for all time. 
peculiar. 
marm,” 


‘* Joanna” was very 

She had been a * school- 
so I was told, but did all 
kinds of hard work for money in her 
last days. In the season she picked 
berries and sold them, gathered roots 
and herbs, killed cats and tanned their 
skins and made robes of them, told 
fortunes, and explained knotty ques- 
tions in the Bible on Sundays. 
Strange,—but good; she made that 
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one life brighter, and gave the cup 
of cold water to one of the little 
ones. 

So I walked and talked, as did 
those of old time, and picked up 
much that amused and interested me ; 
and at last, one “misty, moisty morn- 
ing,” etc., I was handed off the cap- 
tain’s piazza into the same hearse- 
like mud wagon. After many kind 
**good byes” from the family, I 
began to take my leave of the Nub- 
ble, the Neck, and at last the ocean 
itself. 

We began in the village to pick up 
passengers, and the first were packed 
into the end; I came on the second 
seat. A lady and her little daughter 
had come over from the Cape in this 
strange vehicle. We took on a car- 
penter and his too! chest, a barrel of 
lobsters, and drove into the stage 
stable to change horses. These ani- 
mals were brought out, and I felt quite 
safe as I looked them over. I didn’t 
suppose that such diseased joints, 
bending knees, and shrunken shoul- 
ders could be brought into any seri- 
ous mischief, with the roads as mud- 
dy as they were said to be. 

At the **Corner” we took in a 
defunct calf, wrapped in its winding 
sheet of burlap, and, as a special 
favor, it wa@s run in under my feet. 
Out on the turnpike we saw a trunk 
and two men waiting for us. I 
feared what might follow if we added 
to our cargo. We seemed to be 
loaded to the water’s edge. The 
driver halted, and took them and 
their luggage on. He grasped the 
lines, spoke to the lead horse, 
touched up the wheel horses, and 
we plowed on through the thick 
clayey mud. At length we came to 
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a break in the road; and a break it 
was indeed. Every horse stopped, 
and the driver allowed them to 
breathe at the risk of having them 
go down out of sight. Soon he said 
‘**Come!” but nothing came, save a 
foot now and then out of the cling- 
ing mud. It was decided to lighten 
the craft, and then encourage the 
beasts. So out went the men, and 
then the driver again persuaded, and 
tried a little brute force; but no. 
Next the lobsters were taken off and 
the trunks. The women wanted to 
get out, but the Jehu said, ** Oh! 
no,” so we remained to see the case 
through. Now comes the tragedy: 
After taking out all bat the women 
and the dead calf, the driver took 
his seat, got his whip lash just right, 
called the lead horse ‘‘to,” and 
‘*sung out sharp.” The near wheel 
horse gave a lurch out after the 
leader, and the wheels cut through 
the turf on the shoulder of the road 
so suddenly that it threw the front 
seat off its base, and tossed the 
driver right out; he went under the 
wagon, and we went on. Those 
very horses, that had utterly refused 
to pull a pound a few minutes ago, 
went like mad through that treacher- 
ous road, made dangerous by Jack 
Frost. The reins were flying like 
flags of distress, and the horses were 
plunging. The three females said,— 
‘* Whoa,” a few times, and then gave 
up the ship. The near wheel horse, 
a miserable brute, failed to keep pace 
with its mate, a horse of better inten- 
tions, I believe. His knees were too 
far over to be very limber, and once 
he went down. I hoped he was 
down for good, but no—on his feet 
and out of the way of the wagon 
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again. A little farther on he plunged 
into a deep hole, and down he went; 
the other two went on, his pole straps 
broke, and the wagon was pulled 
right over him. He made a good 
killick, and brought the craft to 
anchor quick. I jumped out, and 
must say that I felt very little pity 
for the miserable horse, struggling 
‘to extricate himself from under the 
axles of the cart. 

Back down the muddy highway 
came the men; the driver, running 
bareheaded, thickly encased in mud, 
presented a strange spectacle. On 
the other side of the wagon stood the 
lady and the little girl, the latter cry- 
ing frantically. She had jumped from 
the wagon into the mud knee deep, 
had lost one rubber, and was scared 
nearly to death. The calf was the 
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sole occupant of the wagon, and 
uttered never a complaint. 

If I were trying to write a novel I 
should leave that horse and the peo- 
ple right there, and let my readers 
(if I had any) wonder how they got 
on; but since this is truth, and 
truth will bear its weight, I will 
tell you that the men unfastened the 
captive horse’s whiffletree, started up 
the other horses, and left the old 
scamp wallowing in the mud, free to 
get up when he could. After help- 
ing him a little, he made an effort in 
that direction, and stood clothed in 
mud, minus two patches of horse 
hide on his shoulder and hip. The 
leader was put on the pole, and we 
were pulled out, and arrived in 
Portsmouth in season for the after- 
noon train home. 
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Educational Topics of the Day : Chips from a Teach- 
er’s Workshop. By L. R. KLtemmu, Ph.D. Bos- 
ton: Lee & Shepard. 12mo, pp. 408. 


It is often the case that what is published 
by professed teachers on educational topics 
is the worst sort of rubbish. It is exceed- 
ingly raw and elementary, and expresses 
the fruits of experience without the relation 
of that experience to the larger interests of 
life on the basis of common-sense. The 
discussion of education in Dr. Klemm’s vol- 
ume is not of this character. He has been 
latest known as the supervisor of the Ger- 
man department of public schools in Cleve- 
land, and his experience in all the branches 
of practical instruction has prepared him to 
treat of educational topics with intelligence 
and ability. His book is not seemingly so 
profound as many less pretentious volumes 
on modern education, but his methods are 
right, his style is easily understood, and his 
book is the first one we have ever seen that 
puts the young teacher on the right track 
and keeps him there through all the depart- 
ments of his work. 

Why do boys leave school early? Dr. 
Klemm answers the question thus: ‘‘ First, 


I grant that, in a few cases, the worldly cir- 
cumstances cause an early withdrawal of the 
boys from school ; second, that, in a great- 
er number of cases, the application of cor- 
poreal punishment has the same effect. But 
that does not adequately explain the great 
falling off in the number of boys who try to 
acquire a higher education. ‘The following 
causes will, in my judgment, explain the 
fact under discussion better than the two 
contained in your letter of inquiry : 

**1. I remind you of the fact that in this 
country manifold opportunities are offered 
to boys at an early age to earn, if not a 
livelihood, certainly a considerable amount 
of pocket money. This is a temptation 
which is not held out in many European 
countries—a temptation to which many a 
tolerably good boy in this country succumbs. 
2. I remind you of this other fact, that the 
too prevalent worship of the self-made man 
in this country, deplorable though it be, 
tempts the boy to despise, as his father pos- 
sibly may, systematic higher education, and 
to try to carve out his own future without 
it. In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred 
such a boy fails, and speedily sinks to the 
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bottom ; never reaches the fame of the great 
self-made man who was his ideal, and is 
finally found on a level with men of whom 
thirteen do not even make a dozen. But 
the fact remains that it is a great tempta- 
tion. College-bred men are too often quoted 
below par in this country. The river can- 
not rise higher than its source. Why should 
the boy think higher education necessary, 
or even desirable, when at the fireside, in 
the press, from the pulpit or lecture ros- 
trum, on the stump, at the bar—in fact 
everywhere—the fame of the self-made man 
is proclaimed? 3. Permit me to call your 
attention to a third fact, not always known, 
and where known not infrequently denied, 
for reasons too obvious to mention. It is 
this: That the course of study, the methods 
of teaching, and the mode of training, in the 
higher grades of the grammar school, as well 
as in the high schools, are designed for and 
shaped according to the needs and wants of 
the girls, and not the boys. While I grant, 
readily and cheerfully, that the girls have 
the right to the same amount of education 
that the boys claim, and which it is our 
solemn duty to grant to them, I claim most 
emphatically that the two sexes, from 12 
years of age and upward, need a different 
training. I cannot go into details, but I 
should covet an opportunity to do so. Suf- 
fice it to say, that we measure the steps in 
our instruction, and the methods of our pro- 
cedure, by the peculiar combination of fac- 
ulties in the girls, just as a father measures 
his steps by those of bis child whom he takes 
out walking. There is a strong desire in 
the average boy for exertion and applica- 
tion of his powers, which is not complied 
with, at this age, in the schools as they now 
are. He is repressed, and made to progress 
as the girls rs He sits side by side with 
them ; they are held up to him as examples, 
whose frailty he, in his physical, robust nat- 
ure, despises. Moreover, in many cases, he 
has not even a male example in his teacher. 
If he is a weak character, he becomes effem- 
inate. If he is a strong character, he is 
soon filled with disgust, and quits school to 
find a better 7 for the exertion of 
those powers which find no satisfaction in a 
girls’ school. I know this will be consider- 
ed rank heresy among many educational 
leaders in this country ; but itis my convic- 
tion, and I have the courage of my convic- 
tion to utter it. Do not be deceived by the 
flimsy argument that the girls are making 
more rapid progress than the boys. They 
are merely passive recipients of knowledge, 
while a boy can argue himself into knowl- 
edge, when he has a male teacher who is 
ready to indulge him in that. The very 
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presence of girls, however, debars him from 
such a course in a girls’ school, for that is 
what most of our high schools are. Where 
boys and girls are separated in different 
buildings, usually a greater number of boys 
graduate annually. ‘This confirms the posi- 
tion just taken. 4. As I stated above, the 
undue proportion of female teachers over 
male teachers is to be counted in when we 
look for the early withdrawal from school 
on the part of the boys. Boys at the crit- 
ical age of 14 to 18 must have examples of 
manliness, of man’s thoughts, of man’s wa 
of acting, of man’s motives, of man’s will 
power, and general conduct; and, instinc- 
tively feeling this, they seek it outside of 
school.” 

Under the heading of *‘ Fundamental Er- 
rors in Teaching,” Dr. Klemm bears severe- 
ly hard on the per cent. system of grading. 
He says,—‘‘ The per cent. system is not 
flexible ; it submits every pupil to its cast- 
iron rule. It does not take the pupils’ nat- 
ural gifts into consideration, simply because 
the answers to questions like this one, What 
seaport in Alabama? can only be right or 
wrong. There is no alternative. Now, 
give five or ten of such questions, and let 
the memory of a boy who is to answer them 
be weak for geographical data, and the 
likelihood is that he comes out of such an 
examination plucked and mortified, bis spirit 
dampened, his interest gone, and his ambi- 
tion will lead him to gather, only for tem- 
porary use, just such tidbits of knowledge, 
and then try again. The same boy may 
have a very creditable amount of geograph- 
ical knowledge; only it is all connected 
organically with previous cognitions in form 
of associations of thought, and he would 
make a most creditable showing if he were 
asked to make an imaginary journey along 
the coast of the Mexican gulf, and state 
what countries, rivers, harbors, seaports, 
ete., he would touch. There is also an un- 

rdonable injustice in saying,—* This child 

as reached 90 per cent., the other only 60 
per cent.’ Who knows but that the 60 per 
cent. is the result of hard and earnest toil 
of a boy who may have labored under dis- 
advantages which the other boy who reach- 
ed 90 per cent. never knew?” 

The fault of memorizing is admirably 
pointed out in the following i ag 


‘** Memorizing the text-book is but a poor 


substitute for true knowledge. It is a sad 
mistake to think children of our primary 
and intermediate grades gain much valuable 
knowledge from text-books. Pupils of 
riper age and adults may, and unquestion- 
ably do, gain knowledge from the printed 
pages; young children do not. There are 
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two kinds of knowledge, (1) that which has 
become part of our being, having been men- 
tally assimilated, as it were; and (2) that 
with which we stuff our pockets (our mem- 
ory). Those who learn for the sake of 
passing an examination merely stuff their 
pockets. This is done much faster than in 
the other way. Those who chew their men- 
tal food, digest and assimilate it, may at 
times get discouraged at the seemingly 
small amount they gain; but, since they 
learn thoroughly, they can never lose it 
again, and in the end are the gainers. 
True knowledge is logically and naturally 
linked with previous cognitions.” 

The more serious treatment of education 
in this volume is indicated in this extract 
on ‘** the essence of method :” 

‘* Every lesson should form a methodical 
unit, having a previously determined object 
in view. In the purpose of this object, five 
stages must be distinguished :—1. The pre- 

aration; that is, a repetition of what is 
nown by the pupils of the matter under 
consideration. 2. The presentation of the 
new; that is, that with which the pupils are 
to be made familiar. This may be either 


iven, or found by self-active investigation. 
. Connection of the new with cognitions 
previously acquired, so that, for the purpose 
of apperception, repetition and practice be- 


come necessary. 4. Condensation of gen- 
eral results obtained from examples and 
illustrations, and their formulation into 
good language or set rules, as the case may 
be. 5. Application upon examples and 
cases of practical life, so that what is learn- 
ed may become the undisputed property of 
the learner, over which he has absolute 
command and control, at any time, and un- 
der all circumstances. The course is by no 
means an indifferent thing, for much de- 
pends upon the order in which knowledge 
1s presented to the learner, so that its com- 
ponent parts are thoroughly comprehended.” 

These extracts are excellent as indica- 
tions of the strong common-sense which 
crops out in every page of this very sensible 
volume. It sets forth the art of teaching 
much as Franklin’s ‘* Autobiography” sets 
forth the art of living, by illustrious exam- 

le. 

. The name of Lee & Shepard, Boston, 
Mass., is known near and far. Their books, 
whether simply or elegantly bound, are 
noted for taste and good judgment as to 
their outward and typographical appear- 
ance, as well as for the eminent standard of 
their authorship. 

In glancing over this firm’s list, published 
the past year, we note with pleasure ‘‘ The 
Monarch of Dreams,” by T. W. Higgin- 
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son; ‘* The Nation in a Nutshell,” by 
George M. Towle, who is also author of 
‘*Young People’s History of Ireland ;”’ 
** Foes of Her Household ” and ‘* The For- 
tunes of the Faradays,” by Miss Amanda 
M. Douglass; ‘‘ Practical Pedagogy,” by 
Mrs. Louisa P. Hopkins, one of Bos- 
ton’s school superiors; Prof. A. P. Pea- 
body's “* Christian Morals;” ‘ Hints on 
Writing and Speech-Making,” by Col. Hig- 
ginson; Dr. Whately’s * English Syno- 
nyms Discriminated;” ‘* Bridge Disas- 
ters,” by Prof. G. L. Vose, the eminent 
civil engineer; Rev. Wm. M. Baker's ** A 
Year Worth Living,” one of this author's 
best works; Mrs. Julia Ward Howe's 
‘** Later Lyrics,” which includes her great 
hygon, ** The Battle Hymn of the Repub- 
lie ;*” Horace Mann’s ** Lectures to Young 
Men;” Sophie May's “ Drones’ Honey ; ” 
“The Life and Times of Jesus,” by Dr. 
James Freeman Clarke;” ‘The Hidden 
Way Across the Threshold,” a work on oc- 
cult science, by Dr. J. C. Street; Oliver 
Optic’s ‘* Ready Abouts, or, Sailing the 
Boat; Rev. Dr. Hague’s * Life ates, 
or, Fifty Years’ Outlook;” Prof Flint’s 
“ Grasses and Forage Plants; ” “ A Bunch 
of Violets,” by Miss Jerome, the famous 
author of the works of art, ‘‘One Year's 
Sketch Book,” and ‘* Nature’s Hallelu- 
jah; Dr. George L. Austin’s ** Longfel- 
low” and “Wendell Phillips;” C. F. 
Gerry's ‘‘ Meadow Melodies ;” a new edi- 
tion of Gen. Frazar’s ‘* Perseverance Isl- 
and;” a work by Miss Frances C. Spar- 
hawk, called ‘* Miss West's Class in Geog- 
raphy" making this study easy and agree- 
able to the young; ‘‘ Peter Budstone, or, 
The Boy who was Hazed,” by J. T. Trow- 
bridge, a powerful blow at college hazing, 
written in his most interesting style; Op- 
tic’s “ Life of Grant; Sir Walter Scott’s 
“ Bridal of Triermain,” gorgeously bound 
and aptly illustrated; ‘* Faith’s Festivals,” 
by Miss Mary Lakeman, a perfect gem of 
the printer’s art, and beautiful in its con- 
tents ; Lawrence Gronlund’s “ Ca Ira, or, 
Danton in the French Revolution; ” 
“ Vocal and Action Language,” by Prof. 
E. N. Kirby, of Harvard college (all per- 
sons who desire to learn the art of correct 
ome should have a copy of this valu- 
able book); “ Wasson’s Poems;” ‘“ Pre- 
Glacial Man, and the Aryan Race,” by 
Lorenzo Burge; Robert Collyer’s ‘* Talks 
to Youn en, and ‘ Asides’ to Young 
Women;” ‘* The Debater’s Handbook,” 
‘* The Washington Obelisk,” by Gen. Car- 
rington, U.S. A.; Rev. W. P. Tilden’s 
“ Buds for the Bridal Wreath; ”’ Prof. W. 
E. Fette’s “ Dialogues from Dickens,” and 
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‘Dialogues and Dramas from Dickens ;” 
‘** Natural Law in the Business World,” by 
Henry Wood—a powerful exposé of the 
fallacies of people who have accepted too 
readily unsound theories in regard to the 
laws of trade; Henry Giles’s ** Human 
Life in Shakespeare,” a book without a 
peer on that subject, and the product of real 
genius; ‘** The Art of Projecting,” by Prof. 
A. E. Dolbear, of Tuft’s college; Baker's 
books of Dialect Readings and Recitations ; 
The Superior. matchless illustrated Hymns 
for Easter; the ‘** Alhambras,” beautiful 
illustrations of some of the most beautiful 
and immortal of poetic verse ; the ‘* Golden 
Miniature Series,” exceedingly popular; 
the **Old Rough and Ready Series ;” 
Mrs. Sanborn Tenney’s “ Pictures and Sto- 
ries of Animals,” two volumes, new edi- 
tion; ** The Life of Prof. Geo. W. Whist- 
ler,” the renowned civil engineer, by 
Prof. Vose; new edition of ‘* The Life of 
Horace Mann,” by his wife, Mrs. Mary 
Mann, etc., ete. 

This splendid list of good books, cover- 
ing such a variety of subjects, and illustrat- 
ing every Poe of the publisher’s art, 
grandly, indeed, exemplifies the ability, en- 


terprise, good taste, and magnificent achieve- 
ment of a leading American publishing 


house. Such a triumph of American liter- 
ary endeavor elevates the thought and 
character of our country, and contributes 
largely to the moulding of a healthy desire 
for the best of reading, and all that pleases, 
cultivates, and ennobles in illustrative art. 
We commend Lee & Shepard’s methods 
and works to people who love books, and 
who admire high excellence in literary and 
in art publications. 


FROM HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 


AMERICAN STATESMEN—PATRICK 
Henry. 


Speaking of Professor Tyler’s excellent 
heal on Patrick Henry, recently added to 
the series on American Statesmen, the 
Rochester Democrat and Chronicle justly 
remarks,— 

Of the method, vivacity, and style of 
this biography we cannot speak in terms 
too commendatory. The narrative is, 
while concise, as befits its limitations, 
orderly and symmetrical, with sufficient 
stress upon salient points, such as the case 
of the parsons and the electric defiance of 
the throne, and yet not losing sight of the 
more ordinary events which serve to re- 
veal the consistent patriotism of Patrick 
Henry. There is an ease of movement 
and, at times, a picturesqueness of effect 
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which never allow the interest to flag, 
and there are touches of wit and bits of 
description which give the s a fresh- 
ness and sprightliness that they might not 
otherwise ss. The work is at once a 
sober historical study and a fascinatin 
story. The literary quality is, we nee 
not say, sustained throughout. The Hon. 
Robert C. Winthrop, distinguished for his 
studious interest and full knowledge of 
American history, thus writes to Profes- 
sor Tyler: 

I have just finished reading your “Pat- 
rick Henry,” and I cannot forbear thank- 
ing you for the pleasure and instruction 
you have afforded me. It is an admira- 
ble biography of an admirable man. My 
impressions of Henry had been altogether 
formed from Wirt’s Life of him, and from 
my friend John P. Kennedy’s Life of 
Wirt. But I had failed to form a just 
idea of the greatness and goodness of the 
man until I read your most attractive vol- 
ume. I congratulate you heartily on hav- 
ing renewed the old admiration for 
Henry’s eloquence, and on having rescued 
his name and fame from injustice. 


SteEpMAN’s VICTORIAN Poets. 


The new (thirteenth) edition of Mr. 
Stedman’s admirable survey of British 
poets and poetry during the reign of 
Queen Victoria, with a supplementary 
chapter covering the twelve years since 
the first edition appeared, receives very 
hearty greeting from the press and the 
public. The New York Tribune says,— 

Mr. Stedman has a remarkable famil- 
iarity with the literary work of the period 
he has put under review, a broad compre- 
hension of its spirit and tendencies, an 
exquisite artistic judgment, an almost in- 
tuitive power of discriminating between 
conntich and accidents, and a keen sen- 
sibility to poetical impressions. . . . 

The new chapter which he has added 
to his “Victorian Poets” reviews the 

roduct of the past twelve years, thus 

ringing the English record down to even 
date with the ‘Poets of America,’ and 
making the two books more exactly the 
companions and complements of each 
other. The fresh material, which com- 
prises about seventy pages, is devoted in 
a large measure to the examination of 
present poetical tendencies; and this is 
necessarily illustrated with mention of a 
great number of minor ts—so many 
that we have a nearly exhaustive record 
of those entitled even to passing attention. 
Such a catalogue, pointed by quick touches 
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of criticism, is of high value in defining 
the literary movement, and has no rela- 
tion to any excessive estimate of the real 
value of the current poetical work. . 

We close the book with renewed admi- 
ration of the masterly handling of a fas- 
cinating but difficult subject, and with 
the gratification of knowing that America 
has produced the best book yet written 
on the English poety of this age. 


Book 


McMaster’s BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


This latest volume in the series of 
America Men of Letters is one of the 
most interesting of the ten which have 
now been published. Both subject and 
author render it peculiarly attractive to 
the American reader. Franklin is always 
interesting, whether regarded as a man, 
a statesman, a diplomate, a scientific in- 
vestigator, a practical philosopher, or a 
writer. Professor McMaster, who has 
before shown his unusual skill in treating 
American history, has presented Franklin 
especially in his literary activity, and has 
made a very engaging book. The Boston 
Gazette pronounces it “one of the most 
interesting and instructive volumes in the 
series,” and adds,— 

It is overflowing with instructive mat- 
ter concerning the Bostonian whose name 
is so closely identified with the history of 
Philadelphia, and, indeed, with that of 
the whole country as it existed in his 
day. The pictures which are given of 
the momentous period in which he lived 
are full of vigor, and betray an astonish- 
ing amount of research in many direc- 
tions. The simplicity of style and the 
critical ability so abundantly displayed 
make the work very fascinating reading 
throughout. The estimate of Franklin’s 
character, ability, and attainments is a 
very just one. 


One of the brightest, handsomest and 
most enjoyable books of the kind for little 
children, in the kindergarten or in the 
home, is the new book entitled “Songs 
and Games for Little Ones.” It is a choice 
collection of carefully selected miscellane- 
ous songs, motion or action songs, finger 
plays, songs of the gifts, songs of the sea- 
sons, songs of the games, together with 
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hymns, carols, ete., etc., being in fact all 
that could be desired in a book of the 
kind. A large number of the songs are 
entirely new, and have been written ex- 
pay for this work. Special care has 
een taken that the harmonies should be 
simple and correct, and the music general- 
ly bright and tuneful. The words, verses, 
ete., etc.. are also well chosen and appro- 
priate. The book will be of service to the 
teacher or parent, and certainly a pleasure 
to little people. It contains 120 pages, 
large octavo size, beautifully printed on 
heavy white paper with clear type, and is 
handsomely bound in cloth with gilt title. 
The authors, Miss Gertrude Walker and 
Miss Harriet S. Jenks, are ladies of ex 
rience in the kindergarten and similar 
work, and have been happily successful in 
providing here a rare collection of chil- 
dren’s songs. The book will be sent to 
any address on receipt of price, $2, by the 
oublishers, Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston, 
Mass. 


We sometimes hear a newspaper item 
called ** strange,” if it happens to relate 
some unusually startling incident. It is the 
news which it conveys that is strange, and 
not the item itself. The following informa- 
tion is neitherstartling nor strange, and yet 
it will be read by musical people with as 
much interest as if it were more thrilling. 
Among the new musical publications of the 
month are the following : 

“ Wedding March,” for piano, by Rubin- 
stein (50 cts.); “The Harlequin,” showy 
piano piece by Kowalski (40 cts.) ; ‘* Ply- 
mouth Bells,” for piano, by Goerdeler, (40 
cts.); **Chant Polonaise,” by Chopin (60 
cts.), and ** Polacea” by Von Weber (75 
cts.), piano piece played by the wonderful 
child pianist, Josef Hofmann. Then there 
are the beautiful songs,—*‘* One Most Noble 
Lady,” song from Huguenots, alto (35 cts.) ; 
‘* Deep in the Mine,” choice song by Jude 
(50 cts.) ; ** While Old Time Rolls Gaily 
On,” duet for tenor and bass, by Hatton 
(75 cts.) ; ** There is no One like Her,” a 
ballad from the opera of ** Joan of Are” 
(40 cts.); ‘* Old Tubal Cain,” bass song, 
by Harris (50 cts.). Any of these pieces 
sent to any address on receipt of price by 
Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston, Mass. 


The elegant granite monument of the late Hon. E. H. Durrell, erected in Pine Hill 
cemetery at Dover, was built at The Schilling Granite Works at Albany, N. Y., where 
some of the most artistic memorials in this country have been designed and construct- 
ed. They produce marble and granite from their own very extensive quarries, having 


the best facilities for working the same. 


Works to all desiring to erect a memorial, 


at reasonable prices. 


We can recommend The Schilling Granite 
of original design and best workmanship, 
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THE LATON HOUSE, 


Nashua, N. H., Ira Gustine, manager, is 
the only strictly Tu1rp class hotel in town, 
run on the anti-you-rope-in plan. 
HISTORY. 
This house has been built most of the 


time since 1880, but closed to the public to 
avoid advertising and repairs. 


LOCATION. 


It is centrally located in the suburbs, 
bounded in front by Railroad Square and 
other portions of the city; on the end by 
Wild Cat Alley and Dust; in the centre by 
corn-cob beds, big-bugs, humbugs, Tr 
Tasie Service, and a mean, stingy man- 
ager, who is easily distinguished from the 
porter by his politics, big feet, and sad 
face. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF THE MANAGER. 


The flexible sentiment and affable man- 
ners of the Manager, so desirable to the in- 
tellectual entertainment of the patrons, may 
be classified as follows : 

He is a Congregationalist, Methodist, 
Universalist, Catholic, Infidel, Hard-Shelled 
Baptist, Soft-Shelled Baptist, Baptist on 
the Half-Shell, Spiritualist, Two-eyed Ad- 
vent, Salvationist, and a Law-abiding Pugil- 
ist. 

A DISTINGUISHED WRITER. 


(Makes out all his bills.) Noted for 
truth and veracity in telling the most pro- 
found lies. 

IN POLITICS 
he is a Republican, Democrat, Mugwump, 
and Third Term; is a Capitalist while pay- 
ing his bills; believes in the labor move- 
ment when others do the work, and belongs 
to the Days of Labor. and is too mean to 
sell out to his clerks or hanker after assign- 
ees. 
THIS HOTE-DE-RURAL 


is extensively known and celebrated for its 
lack of patronage, coincident to the slov- 
enly appearance, unattentive manners, so- 
ciety habits, stump-footed intellect, and 
lunk-headed enterprise carefully distributed 
throughout the entire establishment. 
ATTRACTIONS. 

Each patron, upon arrival, will be es- 
corted from the hack to the hotel office by 
a band of music and one porter, and per- 
mitted to carry his own baggage. 

AFTER REGISTERING 


their names in the Family Bible (revised 
edition), the manager will read a passage of 
SCRIPTURE, to prepare them to “live on 
faith,” at $2.00 per day. 
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THIS HOUSE 
is whitewashed throughout to make it light, 
save candles, and give a striking contrast 
to the patrons’ bills. 

Including the office, coal, and boiler 
rooms it contains three compartments, all 
striking relics of modern antiquity. This 
house is heated in summer by fans; in win- 
ter, by closing the outside door. 

Rooms and meals furnished extra. Wash- 
ing-machines and wringers in every room. 
Dogs furnished upon application at the of- 
fice (for pets ONLY). 

Bath-rooms under the hydrant in the 


square. 
Valuables deposited in the safe without 
EXTRA CHARGE, greenbacks preferred. 
THE BILL OF FARE 
was exhumed from the garden of Eden, and 
printed on Franklin's press. 
Gas 
furnished by the clerks and porter. Elec- 
tricity and Cyclone cellars by the proprie- 
tor when the patrons settle their bills with 
a bogus check. 
NO EXTRA CHARGE 
for poor meals, sample-rooms, or railroad 
guides. 
No Special rates to Troops or Tramps. 


his 


Ira xX Gustine, . 


mar 
W. H. Greenleaf, . 
H. S. Stevens, 


Manager. 


Clerk. 
Assistant Clerk. 





John F. Stratton’s 
MOUTH HARMONICAS 


“ Capt. Jenks,” “ Pinafore,” 
“ Mascot,” “'Tony Pastor.” 


¥ 


“ men namni 
John F. Stratton’s 
ROYAL HARMONICAS. 


The finest Mouth Harmonicas possible to make. 


* Duchess,” “Konigan,” “Em oR 
“ Prinzessin,”’ “ Sult ea,” “ Golden.” 


Importer and Wholesale Dealer in all kinds of 


HARMONICA S 
AND 


General Musical Merchandise, 


49 Marpen Lanz, NEw YorK. 
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AT 
FITCH’S DRUG-STORE 
, You can get 

Ricksecker’s Perfumes (the finest made), 
Skin Soap and Face Powder for the 
complexion, Ayer’s Récamier prepara- 
tions, and Vita Nuova. 

Fragrant Frostilla, Hind’s Honey and 
Almond Cream, Sullivan’s Quince Lo- 
tion, Massey’s Meloderma, unexcelled 
for chaps, &c. 

Chilblains can be cured with our Chil- 

Our Headache Cure is 

meeting with great success, and sales 


blain Lotion. 


are rapidly increasing. 

Sanders’s Instant Relief Salve is the best 
remedy for burns, sealds, cuts, bruises, 
frost-bites, &c., &c. 


a*« Tf you wish for anything in the Drug line 
call at 


A. Perley Fitch’s, 


CONCORD, N. H. 





ROD. E. MILLER, 


Dealer in 


Artists’ Colors, 
Drawing Materials, 
Brushes, etc., 


CORNER FRANKLIN AND TRINITY STS., 


CLAREMONT, N. H. 


A large number of views from all 
parts of the world, including many 
local views in the neighborhood of 
Ascutney Mountain and Kearsarge 
Mountain, on exhibition and for sale 
at his studio. 


A limited number of pupils can re- 
ceive instruction in Drawing and 
Painting at reasonable rates at any 
time at his studio. 


GEX XC RE BESTE. 


THOMASS EGG FOOD 


Will make fens lay in Winter. 





It keeps fowl healthy, prevents disease, cures 
Roup, Distemper, Pip, Cholera, &c. Itis of especial 
value to young chicks and turkeys; will make them 

row faster, larger, and the pullets to lay earlier. 

is food contains everything that is required to 

_— an egg, and supplies all the necessary material 
to form 


Bone, Muscle, Feathers, &c. 


The best results are obtained by mixing with soft 
feed thoroughly scalded. For grown fowl, one 
tablespoonful to every twelve fowl. Young chicks, 
ducks, and turkeys two months old, one tablespoon- 
ful to a flock of thirty. Ask N. F. Lund, President 
of the Granite State Poultry and Pet Stock Associa- 
tion, what he knows about THomas’s EoG Foon, 
and many others who have saved the lives of their 
fowl by its use. Remember, this is not Horse Pow- 
ders, but es ecially prepared for the feathered tribe. 
THomaAsS's EGG Foon is sold, wholesale and retail, 


"A. PERLEY FITCH, 


CONCORD, N, H., 


Agent for United States and Canada. 


Columbia Bicycles and Tricyeles. 


Z\Nais 


KZ 


food, ae ite 
wait on 
And health on both. 


Sprine CATALOGUE SENT FREE. 
THE POPE MFG. CO., 597 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston. 


Brancn Houses: 12 Warren St., New York; 115 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 

“TI am ofthe opinion that no exercise for wo- 
men has been discovered that is to them so really 
useful.”"—B. W. Richardson, M. D., F. R. S., on 
the Tricycle. 





"ZZ ANSY PILLS! 


Safe and Bure. Send 4e, for “ WO) 
GUARD.” Wlileex Bpecifie Co Phila. Pee 
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ZYLONITE 


Phenomenal success of Zylonite Collars 
and Cuffs—Factory running day 
and night— Made for Ladies, 
Misses, Gentlemen, 
and Boys. 


Destined to be the UNIVERSAL 
COLLAR of the Future. 


uire Laundering; 
from Perspiration. 


Neat, Durable, and Comfortable. 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR TRAVELLING. 


ARE WATERPROOF. 


ZYLONITE COLLARS AND CUFFS cost no 
more than Linen—look better, wear longer, are 
more comfortable. They never wilt from perspira- 
tion, are always white, clean, and fresh; uire no 
laundering—are manufactured in all the leading 
styles for both Ladies and Gents, Girls and Boys. 
When soiled, simply wipe them off with soap and 
water. They save their cost in a week's wear. Try 
them. Kept by all leading dealers. 


Keep this for Reference. 
ZY LONITE 
COLLARS & CUFFS 


are as ECONOMICAL and DESIRABLE as rep 
resented, can always obtain the same, 


FREE OF POSTAGE, 


by addressing GEORGE CLEMENT & CO., 33 E. 
St., New York, at the following prices: 

Gents’ Collars, 20c., 6 for $1.10—82.00 Doz. 
“ Cuffs, 40c.,,6 * 220— 400 * 

Ladies’ Collars, l5c., 6 ** 
“« Cuffs, 80c.,6 “ 

REMIT BY POSTAL ORDER, 


CHECK, OR STAMPS. 
Address 
GEORGE CLEMENT & CoO., 
33 East 22d Street, 
New York City. 


) THE NEW YORK AMERICAN, one 

of the largest, handsomest, and best 
weekly newspapers in the country, will be sent 
FREE TWO MONTHS to any one who, before 
Nov. Ist, 1887, will send the addresses of not less 
than thirty powsgere readers—only one from a 
family. Address E AMERICAN, 33 E. 22d St., 
New York. 


LITTLE “NIGS,’?’ the cutest pho- 
2 tograph you ever saw—will make you laugh 
every time you see it. Sent with the Tae CauRcH 
Unto 8 months, all for 30 cents. Address, 


Tar Cuurnca Union, New York. 


Do not r Do 


not Wil 
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IT STANDS AT THE HEAD. 


One touch of the finger should produce 
any character used by the operator of a 
writing machine. Instruments that fail to 
accomplish this are deficient, and do not 
fully meet the necessity that brought 
them forth. These facts are self-evident. 

The No. 2 “Caligraph” is the only 
writing machine that fully economizes 
time and labor, and economy of time and 
labor is the best reason we know for so- 
liciting trade. Granting that we are at 
the front in this, we can show that our 
late improved machines excel in mechan- 
ical merit, durability, and beauty of work. 
Over 20,000 “Caligraphs” are in daily 
use. We publish 400 letters from promi- 
nent men and firms, which are convincing. 
For specimens, etc., address 

W. M. BELCHER & CO., 
New England Agents, 
36 Bromfield st., Boston, Mass. 


WANTED. 


For cash or exchange: Odd volumes of the Gran- 
ite Monthly, N. H. Provincial Papers, N. H. State 
Papers, N. H. Adjutant-General’s Reports, N. H. 
R ters, N. H. Town Histories and N. H. Coun- 
ty Histories,and New Hampshire books, pamphlets, 
sermons, reports, etc. Parties having such to dis- 

» of will do well to communicate with JOHN N. 

cCLINTOCK, Concord, N. H. 








Universal Clock Adjuster. 


A little book of 50 pages, by a practical clock 
fixer, that itively teaches any one of common- 
sense to adjust. clean, and keep in order his own 
clock. It teaches you how to find what stops the 
clock, and tells you the remedy. Clock fixing is 
much easier learned than peed wy suppose, 
and none who read this book carefully ever fail to 
learn. It will save many times its cost in one sin- 
ge year. For sale by the Publisher of the CourcH 

NION, 83 E. 22d Street, New York,at THIRTY 
CENTS per single copy. It is the only work of 
the kind ever ~~ ed. Send and get a copy, 
and it will be the last money your clock will ever 
cost you. 


Or premium free with the Church Union, six 
months for 40 cents. 
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HISTORY OF NEW HAMPSHIRE—1623-1888. 


I have long contemplated publishing a History of New Hampshire, from the first settlement to the present time, and have at last completed 
arrangements for issuing a large royal 8vo volume, of at least 600 pages, devoted to the subject. It will be illustrated with wood cuts and steel en- 
gravings, and will give in a narrative form the main events of New Hampshire history, biographical sketches of all the governors, and of very many 
of the men who have helped make the history of the state, chronologically arranged. The work will be increased in value by a Map showing the 
towns and counties as originally granted. 

The work will be the result of the labor and research of very many individuals, and will offer to the public in a condensed form information obtain- 
ed from the 16 vols. of the Provincial and State Papers, the 8 vols. of the N. H. Historical Society’s Collections, the 5 vols. of the Adjutant-General’s 
Reports, 1855-1868; Lives of William Plumer, Daniel Webster, Jeremiah Smith, Jeremiah Mason; Town Histories, and Encyclopedias, besides 
the 10 volumes of the Granite Montuty, which have been freely used. 
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